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THE  following  pages  will  be  found  to  differ, 
in  fome  refpe&s,  from  the  preceding  .edition; 
more  confideration  has  been  beftowed  upon  the 
fubje<5t,  and  although  ftill  incomplete,  the  Au- 
thor feels  it  his  duty  to  give  publicity  to  his- 
fentiments,  as  now  corredted : if  by  any  com- 
munication of  his  reflections  he  be  fo  fortunate 
as  to  call  attention  to  the  great  national  queftion, 
the  Improvement  of  the  Military  Eftablifhment, 
or  to  fuggeft  one  idea  which  may  tend  to  the  be- 
nefit of  his  country,  the  obje6t  which  he  has  in 
view  will  be  obtained. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Th  E Author  of  the  following  pages  ventured* 
about  twelve  months  ago,  to  lubmit  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  public  fome  fuggeftions  relative 
to  a general  reform  in  the  militaryveftablifliment 
of  this  country.  The  neceffity  which  then  ex- 
ifted  for  reform,  has,  by  fubfequent  events,  been 
increaled  tenfold. 

We  have  an  Enemy  to  contend  with,  who 
aims  at  nothing  lels  than  the  fubjugation  of  the 
whole  civilized  world,  and  among  the  number 
of  whofe  victims,  although  probably  the  laft, 
we  may  expert  to  fall,  unlefs  energies  fimilar,  in 
degree,  to  his  own,  be  exerted  on  our  part.  We 
muft  depend  folely  on  our  own  efforts  for  the 
protection  of  our  rights,  for  the  vindication  of 
our  rank  and  confequence,  as  an  independent 

a 3 nation; 
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ration  ; foreign  alliance  muft  be  banilhed  from 
our  calculation,  and  whether  we  receive  aid  or 
not  from  abroad,  to  operate  a diverfion  of  the 
enemy’s  force,  we  muft  act  as  if  the  whole  brunt 
of  his  hoftility  were  to  be  refilled  by  our  own 
unaffifted  exertions. 

To  this  important  objedt  the  attention  of  Go- 
vernment has,  at  length,  been  ferioully  directed; 
t'hofe  who  attempt  the  falutary  reform  will  have 
much  difficulty  and  prejudice  to  encounter,  for 
fuperficial  obfervers  will  ever  endeavour  to  dif- 
credit  the  larger  views  of  more  comprehenfive 
minds.  The  nation  is  however  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  meafures  which  may  render  it  both 
fecure  and  formidable ; a complete  renovation 
muft  be  produced  on  the  public  mind  with  re- 
gard to  the  lyftem  of  defence,  and  to  the  mili- 
tary fervice  in  general. 

In  the  following  outline,  which  is  brought  in- 
to as  concife  a form  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjedt 
will  admit,  it  is  hoped,  that  the  difinterefted  and 
truly  patriotic,  will  find  fuch  improvements  pro- 
pofed,  as  may  be  immediately  adopted,  and  are 
confident  with  the  prefer)  t circumftances  of  the 
nation.  Suggeftions  which  recommend  fimpli- 
city  and  oeconomy  cannot,  now,  be  ill-timed. 
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So  critical  a period  being  therefore  arrived,  it 
becomes  the  more  neceffary  to  take  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  land  forces  : the 
afped  of  affairs  on  the  Continent  is,  in  fad,  fo 
ferious,  that  there  feems  to  be  no  other  alterna- 
tive for  this  country,  than  to  adopt  meal  ares  of 
uncommon  vigour  in  her  war  department,  or  to 
fubmit  difgracefully  to  her  enemies.  France 
has  affirmed  the  charader  of  a nation  of  war- 
riors; the  Britifh  empire  muft  acquire  a new cha- 
rader like  wife.  Its  exiftence  and  its  honor  will 
hereafter  depend  on  the  good  organization  of 
the  naval  and  military  eftablilhments,  on  full 
fuccefs  attending  the  national  levies,  on  the  army 
p off  effing  the  higheft  difcipline  and  patriotilin, 
and  on  the  adoption  of  fuch  political  meafures 
as  fhall  create  a general  partiality  for  the  pro- 
feflion  of  arms. 

Without  a radical  change  in  our  prefent  mili- 
tary fyftem,  Britain  will  certainly  not  long  con- 
tinue to  be  either  formidable  abroad,  or  fecure 
at  home.  The  contemplation  of  invafion  has 
hitherto  abforbed  our  whole  attention,  our  views 
have  been  too  much  confined  to  feeble  and  ineffec- 
tual means  of  fecurity,  and  the  fpirit  of  a free  peo- 
ple, “ whofe  exiftence  fhould  be  identified  with 
“ their  glory,”  has  been  hitherto  called  forth  to 
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aft  on  the  defenlive  alone  : every  military  mea- 
sure, during  this  war,  inftead  of  having  em- 
braced general  objefts,  feems  almoft  exclufively 
to  have  pointed  to  the  l'olitary  poffibility  of 
invafion. 

Previous  to  the  inveftigation  of  a fyftem  which 
may  appear  to  require  reform,  the  general  na- 
ture and  objeft  of  military  eftablifhments  fhould 
be  confidered ; the  fubjeft  ought  to  be  taken 
up  on  an  extenfive  fcale;  thofe  original  principles, 
which  operate  on  mankind  by  invariable  laws, 
muft  be  referred  to ; the  praftice  of  other  na- 
tions ought  never  to  be  loft  fight  of ; the  pre- 
vailing fentiment  in  our  own  country  fhould, 
in  particular,  be  fcized,  and  above  all,  a union  of 
interefts,  one  common  feeling,  between  the  fol- 
dier  and  the  citizen,  muft  be  created  : “ The 
“ hearts  of  the  people  muft  be  fecured,  if  we' 
“ would  preferve  the  independence  of  this  coun- 

“ try.”* 

> 

The  natural  objefts  of  every  military  efta- 
blifhment  muft  be  to  render  a nation  fecure  at 
home,  and  luccefsful  in  attacking  its  enemies ; 
this  will  be  found  equally  interefting  to  every 

* Cobbet’s  Political  Register. 


country:. 


country  : the  prefervation  or  the  lofs  of  a State 
mud  depend  upon  the  meafures,  which  are  em- 
ployed to  attain  this  objeCt,  being  conduced 
on  true,  or  on  falfe  principles  : before  we,  how- 
ever confider  this  fubjeCt  with  reference  to  our 
own  country,  a clearer  view  of  our  purpofe 
will  be  given  by  a fhort  recurrence  to  fome  of 
thofe  general  principles  and  received  opinions, 
which  men  of  thought  and  refearch  have 
adopted. 

To  the  fuperiority  of  regular  and  well  dis- 
ciplined armies  the  greateft  revolutions  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind  may  be  afcribed  ;*  reliance 
on  forces  imperfectly  difciplined  has  ever  led  to 
difafter,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  proportion 
as  armies  have  been  effective,  they  have  uni- 
formly proved  themfelves  to  be  fources  of  inter- 
nal ftrength,  as  well  as  of  extenfive  dominion. 
The  only  means  of  giving  troops  this  diftinClive 
fuperiority,  is  by  a judicious  courfe  of  difcipline, 
which  fliall,  by  degrees,  mould  the  intractable 
paffions  of  men  into  habits  in  many  refpeCts 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  ordinary  life,  and 

* See  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  part  1,  book  5 : — the 
tfvhole  of  this  section  should  be  read  by  those  who  bestow  at- 
tention on  military  subjects. 
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by  the  due  cultivation  of  thofe  moral  qualities, 
which  are  only  to  be  attained  by  a long  procefs 
of  careful  inftruCtion.  It  is  not  fo  much  on  me- 
chanical dexterity,  as  on  the  acquirement  of  pe- 
culiar'moral  habitudes  that  the  fuperiority  of 
regular  troops  depends ; the  profeflion  of  arms  is 
one  of  thofe  purfuits  in  which  the  mind  ftrongly 
participates ; with  regard  to  our  countrymen  it 
is  a miftaken  view  of  the  fubjeCt  to  conlkler  it  as 
mechanical. 

Some  of  the  Itrongelt  natural  feelings  muft 
certainly  be  forced  into  an  artificial  direction,  and 
be  fuixlued  in  thofe,  whofe  employments  are 
immediately  connected  with  the  prefervation  of 
life,  or  with  the  infliction  of  death ; in  the  pro- 
feltion  of  lurgefy,  or  of  arms,  this  faCt  is  ftrongly 
marked ; and  amiable  as  the  heart  may  natu- 
rally be,  amidft  fcenes,  which  are  apparently  in 
oppofition  to  every  tender  feeling,  an  artificial 
infallibility  of  mind,  the  refult  of  a long  procefs 
of  difcipline,  muft  be  acquired.  This  difci- 
pline  of  the  mind  is  not  to  be  underltood  as  ex- 
cluding it  from  the  reception  of  milder  impref- 
lions;  fubordi nation- in  an  army  is  rendered 
molt  perfeCt  when  authority  is  foftened  by  the 
feelings  Of  honor  and  affeCtion,  but  in  order  to 
attain  a full  degree  of  vigor,  muft  be  incorpo- 
rated 
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rated  with  the  better  fentiments  of  the  heart. 
It  has  invariably  been  the  objedt  of  great  com- 
manders to  mingle  authority  with  lenity,  to  in- 
fpire  their  troops  with  confidence  in  their  own 
capacity,  to  call  forth  their  enthufiafm,  and  to 
create  a common  feeling  between  the  officer 
and  the  foldier.  Upon  thefe  principles,  Fre- 
derick, Suwarrow,  and  the  great  Nelfon  a£ted, 
and  we  need  not  cite  further  examples. 

How  thefe  principles  are  to  be  acted  upon  to 
their  full  extent,  or  how  thefe  feelings  are  to 
be  created,  excepting  in  regular  armies,  it  feems 
impoffible  to  conceive  : without  a control  of 
fuperior  efficacy,  without  a degree  of  prelimi- 
nary training,  which  may  reconcile  the  mind 
to  the  horrors  of  a battle,  and  to  the  refignation 
of  life  itfelf,  and  without  fentiments  of  honor 
or  feelings  of  affection,  all  regulations,  which 
relate  to  irffiuence  on  the  chara&er,  muft  ever 
be  nugatory  and  ufelefs : to  thefe  fundamen- 
tal fprings  it  feems,  in  fadfc,  necefiary  that  the 
whole  contrivance  fhould  be  adapted. 

If  this  view  of  the  fubjedfc  be  correct,  how 
will  the  feveral  parts  of  our  prefent  military 
fyftem  he  reconciled  to  common  fenfe,  or  to  any 
infight  into  tnen  and  things.  Let  us  inveftigate 
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it  with  impartiality,  try  it  on  military  principles, 
or  by  the  rules  of  plain  reafon. 

In  the  Volunteer  fyftem,  generous  and  pa- 
triotic as  may  be  the  motives  of  thole  whom  it 
includes,  there  muft  be  a total  want  of  control, 
and  of  that  habit  of  mind,  which  progrefiively 
forms  the  foldiers’  character.  How  is  it  poffible 
to  incorporate  into  this  inftitution  any  principles 
of  difcipline,  when  the  officers  poflefs  no  power 
of  exacting  obedience,  no  authority  by  which 
they  can  render  their  favor  or  their  difappro- 
bation  of  the  high  tell  confequence,  or  when  the 
perfons  thus  nominally  commanded  can,  by  re- 
taliation, at  once  dilfolve  all  connection,  ren- 
dering the  enforcement  either  of  public  or  bye- 
laws, equally  futile.  Every  perilous  profeffion 
muft  be  upheld  by  fome  fear  of  thame,  or  by 
fome  love  of  glory,  but  in  this  fyftem  the  feeds 
of  neither  can  be  traced.  No  eftabliffiment  can 
be  permanent,  which  depends  on  the  variable 
feelings  of  the  multitude,  or  on  the  tranfient 
influence  of  national  alarm. 

The  whole  meafure,  indeed,  if  we  have  in 
view  the  combating  our  enemies  in  the  field  of 
battle,  the  confronting  peril  with  refolution, 
and  the  bearing  with  patience  the  evils  fo  pecu- 
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culiarly  incident  to  the  ordinary  operations  of 
war,  is  calculated  to  promote  the  mod  dangerous 
deception,  and  to  train  men  to  a fort  of  mi- 
micry of  military  evolutions,  rather  than  to 
form  them  as  foldiers,  fit  for  any  of  the  ftern 
purpofes  of  war.  So  wide  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  difcipline  of  the  mind,  and  the  pre- 
cifion  of  tactique , that  the  want  of  the  latter, 
which  is  obfervable  in  the  manoeuvring  of  any 
French  brigade,  formed  of  troops  whofe  cha- 
ra6ter  to  difcipline  is  unqueftioned,  would  lead 
to  a conclufion,  that  fuch  a degree  of  profi- 
ciency muft  have  been  attained  in  thofe  qualities 
which  perfedt  the  military  chara&er,  as  actually 
to  fuperfede  the  neceflity  of  all  that  fcientific 
dexterity,  upon  which,  in  lefs  difciplined  corps, 
the  whole  fuccefs  of  the  machinery  feems  to 
depend. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  Volunteer 
corps  will  be  oppoled  immediately  to  thofe  ve- 
teran armies  of  France,  who,  flufiied  with  vic- 
tory, have,  for  twelve  years,  been  accuftomed 
to  conquer  the  fined  troops  in  Europe.  The 
phyfical  ftrength,  the  native  valor,  and  the  ar- 
dent patriotifm  of  our  Volunteers,  is  probably 
fuperior  to  the.  fame  qualities  in  any  other 
people  in  the  world ; but  bravery  without  dif- 
cipline, 
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cipline,  and  without  long  preparation  of  the 
mind  for  the  dreadful  trade  of  war,  will  not 
avail.  That  it  is,  however,  advifeable,  during  war 
and  arduous  times,  to  introduce  afvftem  of  vo- 
luntary  armament,  throughout  a nation,  for  the 
purpofe  of  internal  good  order,  for  the  general 
diffufion  of  the  knowledge  of  arms,  and  as  an  oc- 
cafional  aid  to  the  movements  of  our  regular 
forces,  during  invafion,  (the  yeomanry  cavalry 
is  chiefly  alluded  to,)  is  not  about  to  be  denied ; 
but  that  bodies  of  men,  whofe  fervices  and  ex- 
tent of  inftrudtion  lhall  be  voluntary , and  who 
can  be  bound  by  none  of  thofe  ties  fo  immedi- 
ately conne&ed  with  difcipline,  as  have  been 
above  defcribed,  fhould  form  a component  part 
of  our  regular  fyftem  of  national  defence,  in 
oppofition  to  the  formidable  armies  of  our  enemy, 
is  in  no  refpecl  intended. 

A force  conftituted  as  the  militia,  altho'  the 
erroneous  principle,  on  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  levied,  be  abandoned,  mull,  by  the  nature 
of  its  limited  fervice,  be  for  ever  defective  in 
thefe  moral  qualities,  which  have  been  ftated  as 
elfenlial  to  the  military  chara&er.  In  that  fer- 
vice control  may  exift,  but  the  relation  between 
the  officer  and  the  foldier,  which,  in  regular 
armies,  conflitutes  the  balls  of  all  difcipline,  is 
of  fo  relaxed  a defcription,  that  it  is  difficult  to 

trace 
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trace  its  effedts  in  the  militia  regiments.  It  is 
natural  to  admire  thofe  who  have  expofed  them- 
felves  to  danger,  and  from  admiration  to  feel 
an  inclination  to  imitate  ; this  propeniity  can- 
not however  ex  ill  in  a force,  where  the  officers 
and  the  oldeft  foldiers,  have  probably  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  encountering  a tingle  peril  of 
war.  Thofe  principles  of  honor  and  enthufiafm, 
which  enable  men  to  overcome  the  original  weak- 
nefs  of  human  nature,  to  await  the  approach  of 
danger  without  difmay,  and  to  Hand  the  fhock 
and  carnage  of  fuch  hoftile  battalions,  as  ho- 
nored the  field  of  Aullerlitz  by  their  fteady 
valor,  thefe  principles  can,  in  a militia  force, 
never  be  matured.  The  officers,  in  particular, 
who  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  profeffion  as 
an  amufement,  more  than  as  a fcientific  purfuit, 
will  never  be  animated  to  any  valuable  exertion 
of  talent  or  duty,  while  the  former  motive  pre- 
vails, nor  until  their  adherence  to  the  profeffion 
becomes  an  objedt  of  anxious  ambition,  and  a 
mea?is  of  livelihood. 

If  the  external  appearance  of  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  militia,  as  to  drefs  or  even  as  to  ma- 
noeuvre, be  contrafted  with  that  of  the  regular 
regiments,  the  difference  may  not  be  confide- 
rable  ; but  the  queftion  is — can  moral  qualities 

be 
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be  created  without  previous  cultivation,  can  that 
immovable  front,  that  ces  triplex'  circa  pectus,  fo 
indifpenfable  in  the  day  of  battle,  be  poffeffed, 
without  danger  or  hardfhips  having  ever  been 
experienced  ? — and  not  whether  evolutions  fhall 
be  bed;  performed  by  the  regular  or  the  irre- 
gular force,  when  no  enemy  is  at  hand  to  diflurb 
the  proceedings  of  either  ? 

In  the  additional  force,  the  important  objects 
which  are  required  from  efteXive  armies,  may, 
in  a greater  degree  be  attained,  the  fervice  being 
lefs  limited  than  in  the  militia,  and  the  officers 
being  thofe  of  the  regular  army.  The  principal 
error  has  hitherto  been  in  the  compulfory  nature 
of  its  levy,  and  in  its  injurious  effects,  in  com- 
mon with  other  temporary  eftabliffiments,  upon 
the  recruiting  of  our  regular  forces.  But  as  that 
part  of  the  meafure  is  likely  foon  to  be  aban- 
doned, further  remarks  upon  this  force  will  be 
deferred  until  a fubfequent  part  of  this  treatife. 

The  conclufion,  which  it  is  natural  to  draw 
from  thefe  reflexions  is,  that  effeXive  and  well 
difciplined  forces  are  the  bed,  (they  will  ulti- 
mately be  found  to  be  the  cheapefl  for  every  date) 
and  that,  without  the  agency  of  thefe,  Great 

Britain 
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Britain  can  never  be  fecure  at  home,  command 
dominion  abroad,  and  far  lefs  effe6t  that  revolu- 
tion in  the  political  world,  which  may  reftore 
Europe  to  any  degree  of  equilibrium. 

That  an  efficient  and  powerful  army,  under* 
the  immediate  control  of  government,  is  now 
indifpen fable  to  our  very  exiftence  as  a nation? 
no  one  will  deny  : that  the  aggregate  of  our 
various  defeription  of  force  even  exceeds,  in 
number,  the  whole  regular  army  of  France,  is 
equally  true ; but  it  is  patriotifm  under  the  in- 
fluence of  firm  difeipline,  more  than  numbers, 
which  conftitutes  the  ftrength  of  armies.  If 
handing  armies  be,  therefore,  fo  much  preferable 
to  temporary  levies,  the  object  mod  worthy  of 
conflderation  muh  be,  how  to  clear  the  machine 
of  all  obftructions  which  may  impede  its  motion, 
and  how  to  raife  fuch  a proportion  of  land  force 
as  fliall  be  adequate,  in  every  refpeth,  to  the 
peculiar  exigencies  of  the  hate.  The  whole 
military  ehablilhment  muh,  in  this  cafe,  accord 
with  the  national  feelings  of  the  time,  be  as 
Ample  as  poffible  in  its  principle,  and  be  founded 
on  fuch  meafures  as  may  be  eafily  carried  into 
execution  : “ plans  of  defence  on  which  all  men 
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f<  ire  to  a<5V,  $1  men  ouglit  to  underftand.”*  In 
what  degree  have  thefe  confulerations  been  at- 
tended to  in  this  country  ? 

V 

We  have  too  much  reafon  to  conclude,  by 
the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  our  levies  have 
been  hitherto  completed,  that  the  forming  them 
upon  any  principle  of  uuifon  with  national  fen- 
timent  has  been  entirely  negle&ed  ; the  prefent 
ftate  of  our  land  forces,  conlifting  of  four  com- 
pletely diftind  defcriptions  of  troops,  regulars, 
additional  force,  militia,  and  volunteers,  indi- 
cates alfo  that  as  little  attention  has,  as  yet,  been 
given  to  any  regularity  or  fimplicity  in  our  plans. 
Before  the  great  work,  however,  of  amendment 
is  entered  upon,  it  will  be  prudent  to  confider 
the  extent  of  thofe  means  which  we  already  pof- 
fefs,  and  the  comparative  rifque  incurred  by  re- 
form. Alterations  ought  to  be  more  than  fpe- 
cious,  they  mult  be  decifively  for  the  better,  or 
are  to  be  adopted  with  great  caution  ; if  their 
utility,  on  the  other  hand,  be  demonftrated,  and 
a clear  view  of  probable  eonfequences  be  given, 
it  will  be  the  confummation  of  weaknefs  to  de- 
lay them.  “ The  feafon  of  peril  and  of  deep 

anxiety,  the  feafon  that  rivets  on  the  public 


* Cartwright’s  ^gis. 
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intjereft  national  attention,  railing  in  the  pub- 
““  lie  caufe  national  energy,  and  the  feafon  when 
“u  felfilhnefs  and  faction  dare  not  encounter  the 
public  eye,  this  is  the  feafon  for  reformation.”* 


Our  enemy  is  grafping  at  univerfal  empire ; he 
ogives  us  no  time  to  lofe,  and  fcarcely  a choice, 
lunlcfs  between  defeat  and  victory. 

Alany  words  need  not  be  expended  to  prove 
tthat  the  fyftem  of  our  levies  has  hitherto  been 
icon  fu  fed  and  complicated  in  the  extreme  ; it 
has  appeared  to  delight  in  the  moft  unnatural 
(.combinations ; to  have  introduced  into  the  re- 
gular army , a fpecies  of  voluntary  flavery, 
which  fervice  for  life  may  juftly  be  termed  ; to 
ihave  converted  parifli  officers  into  recruiting  fer- 
jeants,  as  in  the  additional  force ; to  have  de- 
barred one  important  branch  of  our  eftablifh- 
ranent,  the  militia,  from  the  ordinary  chance  of 
'encountering  a foe,  or  experiencing  military 
i'hardfhips ; and  finally,  to  have  produced,  as  in 
the  volunteer  force,  foldiers  who  are  not  fubjeft 
;to  martial  law.  The  a&ual  exigence  of  four 
uunconnefled  plans,  for  the  attainment  of  one  ob- 
ject, muff  fuffice  to  demonftrate,  that  the  mea- 

* Cartwright's  yEgis. 
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fures  which  have  been,  of  late  years,  puritiecT 
cannot,  according  to  the  premifes  already  ad 
vanced,  be  founded  on  good  fenfe;  the  wholi 
fyftem  of  national  defence  has,  in  faCt,  been 
for  many  years,  difturbed,  and  as  it  were,  pa 
ralized  by  the  jarring  operation  of  contradictor 
plans.  An  army  can  only  fulfil  its  office  effec 
tually  when  the  fyftem  for  its  appointment,  it 
maintenance,  the  direction  of  its  operations 
and  the  prefer vati on  of  its  difcipline  is  both  re 
gular  and  fimple;  in  proportion  as  this  fyftem  i 
defective,  the  army  muft  approach  to  decay. 

The  increafe  of  the  regular  forces  bein: 
therefore  effential  to  the  glory  and  to  the  fecu 

O J 

rity  of  our  country,  the  mode  of  effecting  thi 
increafe  muft  be  that  which  ffiall  be  the  lcaft  ex 
pen  five  to  the  ftate,  and  which  ffiall  be  pro 
moted  by  pofitive  encouragement,  by  honor: 
privileges  and  rewards,  peculiar  to  the  prc 
feffion  of  arms.  Attachment  to  that  profeffio 
may  be  eafily  created,  and  armies  may,  by  ji 
dicious  meafures,  be  raifed  among  our  corn 
trymen,  to  any  amount,  without  recurrenc 
to  ballot  and  meafures  of  compulfion,  or  to  th 
prefent  degrading  and  expenfive  fyftem  of  mei 
cenary  temptations.  “ As  much  alliance  of  ill 
(e  tereft,  and  as  much  intercourfe  of  fentimeii 
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muft,  at  the  fame  time,  be  maintained  be- 
“ tween  the  military  part  of  the  nation,  and  the 
“ other  orders  of  the  people,  as  lhall  be  confift- 
“ ent  with  the  difeipline  of  an  army.”*  The 
watchful  jealoufy  of  Parliament  cannot  fail  ot 
being  annually  excited  over  thele  Handing  armies, 
and  the  greater  part  of  thofe  confequences, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  attach  to  this  defeription 
of  force,  are  too  diftant  and  too  little  connected 
with  our  prelent  critical  fituation,  to  be  within 
the  range  of  rational  fpeculation.  It  will,  in- 
deed, be  fcarcely  poffible  that  our  land  force 
Zhou  Id  be  converted  into  an  engine  of  arbi- 
trary power,  while  the  officers  of  rank  con- 
tinue to  be  clofely  conne&ed  with  the  natural 
ariftocracy  of  the  country.']'  Unlefs  the  foldiery 
can  be  detached  from  all  fympathy  of  feeling 
with  the  body  of  the  people,  it  can  fcarccly  be 
imagined  that  they  will  become  iuftrumental  in 
fixing  a yoke  upon  their  fellow  fubjedls.  It 

* Cobbett’s  Register, 

t “ Where  the  sovereign  is  himself  the  general,  and  the  prin- 
“ cipal  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country  the  chief  officers 
14  °1  the  army;  where  the  military  force  is  placed  under  the 
“ command  of  those  who  have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  sup- 
“ port  o(  the  civil  authority7,  because  they  have  themselves 
“ the  greatest  share  ot  that  authority,  a standing  army  can 
“ never  be  dangerous  to  liberty,”— Snfit/is  Wealth  of  Natioiis, 
Part  1,  Book  5, 
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mull:  however  be  granted  that  tyranny  affumes 
its  fway  by  blent  imperceptible  fteps,  and  that 
the  foie  command  of  the  military  force  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive  government,  at 
firft  view  may  alarm  the  moft  indifferent  patriot. 
The  fa6t  however  is,  that  minor  conhderations 
mult  fometimes  give  way  to  more  prefling  evils, 
and  that  whilfta  faftidious  jealoufy,  at  confiding 
the  whole  force  of  the  empire  to  the  hands  of 
the  executive  government  alone,  may  be  too 
long  perfifted  in,  the  day  of  trial  may  at  once 
deprive  us  of  that  empire,  that  conltitution, 
and  the  whole  of  tliofe  civil  and  political  lights, 
for  the  prefervation  of  which  the  conteft  has 
been  fo  long  maintained.  If  we  dare  not  rely 
on  the  general  complexion  of  manners,  on  the 
general  attachment  to  liberty,  which  all  claffes 
among  us  feel,  and  on  an  amelioration  of  the 
military  ftate,  for  our  being  fecure,  both  at 
home,  and  from  abroad,  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  human  intellect  to  devife  means  which  lhall 
remove  tliofe  unfounded  alarms. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  one  extenlive  regu- 
lar army,  which  fhall  be  equally  difpofable  for 
every  military  purpofe,  at  home  or  abroad, 
might,  on  a hrft  view  of  the  fubjeCt,  appear  to 
anfwer  our  purpofe  moft  effectually ; attention 

mu  ft, 
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muft,  however,  be  given  to  collateral  circum- 
ftances  ; a description  of  force,  which  ihall  be 
confined  to  the  defence  of  the  empire  at  home, 
may  be  found  more  congenial  to  general  feel- 
ings ; it  may,  therefore,  be  advilable  to  raile  a 
J'econd  levy,  exclufively  for  this  limited  pur- 
pofe;  any  farther  refinement  of  fyltem  for  efta- 
blilliing  the  permanent  force  of  this  country, 
will  only  tend  to  clog  the  operation  of  the 
whole  machine,  and  divert  our  attention  from 
the  grand  object,  to  which  it  ought  uniformly 
to  be  directed. 

\ 

The  following  fuggeftions  will,  therefore,  be 
confined  to  the  improvement  of  the  regular 
army,  and  to  the  plan  for  levying  a fecond 
force,  to  be  attached  to  the  infantry  regi- 
ments, in  the  form  of  additional  battalions. 

The  public  attention  having,  fince  the  firfl 
edition  of  this  treatife,  been  forcibly  called  to 
the  railing  of  a fubjidiary  force,  (milhamed 
a levy  eri  mafic),  wholly  difiin6t  from  either  the 
regular  army,  or  the  additional  battalions,  a 
third  fe&ion  will  be  employed  in  offering  fome 
obfervations  on  this  fubje6i,  and  on  the  mode  in 
which  the  voluntary  exertions  of  our  country- 
.mei  may,  with  utility,  be  employed. 
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SECTION  I. 

THE  REGULAR  ARMY. 


The  primary  obje&s  of  reform  appear  to  be 
the  errors  which  have  hitherto  prevailed  in  the 
regular  army,  the  mode  by  which  the  additional 
force  has  been  railed,  the  militia,  and  the  e.r- 
pence  of  the  volunteer  infantry.  The  imme- 
diate confequence  of  the  reform  propofed  in 
two  of  thefe  eftablilhments,  will  be  the  final  ter- 
mination of  thofe  a6ts  of  compulfion,  which 
have  appeared  under  the  various  forms  of  bal- 
lot, affeffment,  and  fines,  and  which  have  ac- 
tually rendered  the  office  of  magiftrate  or  parifli 
officer  irkfome  to  the  more  refpe&able  dalles  of 
the  community.  A more  favorable  fentiment 
towards  the  military  profellion  may  be  ex  petted 
to  enfue,  when  the  country  lliali  be  relieved, 
(as  Mr.  Windham  propofed  in  his  fpeech  on  the 
3d  of  April),  from  duties  of  a nature  at  once 
fo  complicated  and  fo  generally  inconvenient. 
The  charge  of  levying  the  whole  of  the  land 
forces  Ihould  be  confided  to  thofe  who  are  re- 
fponfible  for  the  employment  of  them,  and  the 
appointment  of  all  officers  to  thofe  forces’ en- 
trufted  to  the  Crown  alone. 


It 
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It  may,  at  the  fame  time,  be  imprudent  to 
deprive  ourfelves  of  the  fervice  of  any  part  of 
thefe  forces,  except  in  proportion  as  thofe,  which 
it  is  propofed  to  fubftitute  in  their  place,  become 
complete.  Much  fanguine  expectation  may, 
however,  be  fafely  indulged,  that  fuch  a de- 
gree of  partiality  will  be  created  for  the  mi- 
litary profeffion,  if  our  armies  be  new  modelled, 
on  the  plan  about  to  be  fuggefted,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  additional  force  and  the  militia, 
will  transfer  their  fervices  to  the  regular  army, — 
that  the  militia  will,  at  leaft,  aflimilate  their  en- 
gagement to  that  of  the  prefent  additional  force, 
and  both  be  confolidated  under  the  head  of  the 
home  force  ; — and  that  a confiderable  proportion 
of  even  the  volunteer  infantry  may -be  induced  to 
enter  the  laft  mentioned  levy;  the  prefent  militia 
and  addional  force  are  already  engaged  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  the  continuation  therefore, 
of  their  fervices,  in  fome  mode  or  other,  is  of 
courfe  to  be  required.  If  permanent  rank,  as 
high  as  captain,  be  on  this  peculiar  occafion, 
given  to  the  officers  of  militia  and  volunteers, 

o 7 

in  proportion  to  a fpecified  number  of  men 
which  they  may  bring  with  them  into  the  more 
regular  forces,  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  meafure. 


In 
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In  order  to  render  the  military  profcffion  an 
objedfc  of  pride  and  attachment  among  our 
countrymen,  to  implant  in  the  breads  of  our 
foldiers  fome  of  thofe  patriotic  feelings,  which 
are  common  to  citizens  of  a free  country,  or 
rather,  which  are  peculiar  to  our  own,  and  in 
order  to  give  to  our  armies  a JUmulus  to  ac- 
tion, and  an  attachment  to  their  itandards  hi- 
therto unknown,  numerous  obftacles  muft  be 
removed:  thofe  errors  which  are  the moft promi- 
nent in  the  prelent  fyftem  of  things  mud  be 
amended ; fomething  new,  fome  great  change 
muft  take  place,  which  lhall  produce  a powerful 
effedl  upon  the  minds  of  the  nation  at  large, 
and  of  the  army  in  particular. 

i 

To  deferibe  pofitive  abufes  is  ever  an  ungra- 
cious talk ; nor  are  military  men  in  general  mod 
competent  to  judge  of  fubje&s  which  are  not 
merely  profelhonal ; with  refped,  however,  to 
particular  defedts,  in  any  military  eftablidiment, 
as  they  are  the  firft  who  feel  the  conl'equences 
of  them,  they  may  perhaps  be  more  juftified  in 
pointing  them  out  to  public  oblervation  : the 
errors  which  have  been  chiefly  alluded  to  may  be 
thus  cl  ailed  : 

1 d,  Perpetuity  of  fervice, 

2d,  Inadequacy  of  pendons  and  rewards, 

3d,  Fre- 
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3cl,  Frequency  of  corporal  punishments, 

4th,  Length  of  fervice  abroad, 

5th,  Want  of  fixed  head-quarters  in  each  re- 
giment, 

6th,  Want  of  promotion  from  the  lower  ranks, 
7th,  Inadequacy  of  officers’  and  non-com- 
milhoned  officers’  pay. 


First.  Perpetuity  of  fervice,  or  rather  an  en-  service  for 
gagement  without  limitation  of  time,  although  itllfc‘ 
be  originally  founded  on  a voluntary  a6l,  upon 
the  part  of  the  individual  who  enlifts,  is  contrary 
to  the  genuine  fpirit  of  freedom,  and  to  the  ufual 
practice  of  thofe  Hates  which  poffefs  a liberal  lyf- 
tem  of  government : onr  national  character  in- 
cludes Strong  fentiments  of  independence;  this 
manly  feeling  Should  be  cherished,  in  order  to 
promote  cordiality  in  the  execution  of  duty  : it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  prefen t fyftem  of 
en  liftmen  t is  a principal  caufe  of  the  reludance 
which  is  generally  Shewn  to  enter  the  regular 
army,  and  of  the  enormous  defertion  which  un- 
fortunately prevails. 

In  lieu  of  fo  indefinite  an  engagement,  a po- 
sitive limit  Should  be  affixed  to  the  fervices  of  a 
foldier ; three  diftindl  periods  of  enliftment  Should 
be  eftablilhed,  two  of  which  Should  comprife 

tivcnty- 
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twenty-one  years,  and  be  for  fervice  in  the  regu- 
lar regiments  ofartillery,  cavalry,  or  infantry,  and 
the  laft  in  veteran  battalions.  The  firft  for  twelve 
years  ; and  the  fecond  for  nine  years  : the  third, 
as  the  veteran  period,  to  be  for  Jix  years.  The 
enlifting  into  each,  to  be  voluntary,  and  a foldier 
to  have  his  difcharge,  if  he  require  it,  whenever 
a period  expires,  except  it  be  during  war,  when 
it  will  be  impoffible  to  difpenfe  with  his  fervice; 
in  this  cafe  he  fiiall  continue  his  fervice,  but  re- 
ceive whatever  advantage,  in  pay,  may  be  attached 
to  the  fecond  period  : he  lhall  be  entitled  to  his 
difcharge  fix  months  after  the  ratification  of 
peace,  unlefshe,  in  the  mean  time,  regularly  en- 
rol himfeif  for  the  whole  period.  In  the  event 
of  his  doing  lb,  credit  Ihould  be  given  him  for 
pa /I  fervice  ; a final  1 penlion  Ihould  accompany 
his  difcharge,  at  the  dole  of  the  firft  period,  if 
he  will  not  re-engage. — An  increafe  of  pay,  at 
the  rate  of  2d.  per  day,  for  the  rank  of  private, 
3d.  for  corporal,  and  4<1.  for  feijeant,  ought  to 
be  attached  to  the  fecond  period,  and  a full 
bounty  be  given  to  a regular  re-enliftment  for 
the  whole  of  it : a penfion,  conliderably  increaf- 
ed,  ought  to  accompany  the  difcliarge  at  the  dole 
of  the  fecond  period  ; if  this  period  expire  dur- 
ing the  war  the  foldier  to  be  placed  in  a veteran 
battalion  ; and  if  he  re-engage  for  the  whole 
of  the  veteran  period*  he  will  be  entitled  to  the 

full 
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fall  bounty.  Any  foldier  having  been  dif- 
•charged,  but  willing  to  re-enter  the  fervice,  will 
be  placed  in  it  where  his  previous  fervices  may 
entitle  him  : of  courfe,  at  the  commencement  of 
a period. 

It  may  appear  unfair  thus  to  require  a conti- 
nuation of  a foidier’s  fervice,  during  war,  but  if 
the  nation  give  a liberal  iucreafe  to  pay  for  paft 
fervice,  and  make  a permanent  provifion  at  the 
dole  of  two  fixed  periods,  it  has  a light  to  de- 
mand that  this  fervice  fiiall  be  given  in  a manner 
the  moft  beneficial  to  the  State  : it  is  indifpen- 
lable  to  fecure  the  continued  fervices  of  trained 
and  experienced  men. 

The  foldiers  of  the  fecond  period  fiiould  bear 
fome  diftinguifiiing  mark  on  their  drefs. 

The  whole  of  the  regular  army,  now  ferving, 
can  claim  no  exemption  from  the  voluntary  en- 
gagement already  entered  into:  neither  juftice 
or  liberality  demand  it ; it  appears  however  juft, 
that  a period  fliould  be  fixed,  (the  completion 
of  the  twenty-firft  year)  on  arriving  at  which 
every  foldier  lliould  be  difeharged,  except  it  be 
during  war,  or  placed  in  a veteran  battalion,  and 
receive  the  advantages  which  it  is  propofed  to  at- 
tach 


'enfions  and 
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tach  to  the  completion  ofthefecond  period:  * if 
the  increafed  pay  of  the  fecond  period  be  at  once 
granted,  according  as  a foidier  may  have  en- 
tered it,  the  liberality  of  the  meafure  will  have 
immediate  and  molt  beneficial  effedt. 

i 

Second.  If  the  labourer  be  worthy  of  bis  hire, 
fo  is  he  of  his  reward,  if  he  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment; the  term  reward  mult,  however,  be  em- 
ployed in  a more  extended  acceptation  than  that 
in  which  it  is  ufually  confidered  ; diftindlions  in 
fociety,  certain  rights  in  common  with  their  fellow 
fubjecis,  and  not  merely  money , diould  be  the  re- 
compense of  our  army,  in  order  that  we  may 
fill  its  ranks,  and  while  amply  rewarding  faith- 
ful  fervice,  give  to  every  Britifh  foidier  an  in- 
tereft  in  the  country  which  he  defends. 

To  the  completion  of  the  firjl  period,  it  may 
not  he  advifable  to  attach  any  civil  right  or  im- 
munity, but  referving  thefe  as  the  ultimate  re- 


* It  was  simsiested  in  the  former  edition  that,  the  whole  of 
the  regular  army  now  serving  should  be  placed  on  one  or  other 
of  the  periods,  according  as  past  service  may  class  each  soldier, 
it  being  understood  that  he  shall  be  placed  on  the  hrst  year  ol 
each,  excepting  in  the  event  of  twenty-one  years  having  al- 
ready been  completed,  in  which  case  he  ought  to  be  now 
placed  in  a veteran  battalion. 

The  propriety  of  this  measure  is  still  recommended  to  con- 
sideration, and  the  inequality  of  the  periods  will  obviate  the  in- 
convenience of  the  general  discharge  of  the  present  army  oc- 
curring in  one  year,  in  the  event  of  peace, 

ward 
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ward  for  longer  fervice,  merely  grant  a fmali 
penlion,*  for  thofe  who  will  not  renew  their  fer- 
vices. 

For  the  feco?id  period  a foldier  lhould  acquire 
a right  of  fettlement,  and  of  exercifing  a trade  in 
any  parifh  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  which 
he  may  decide ; his  penfion  lhould  be  augmented 
by  one  half  more  than  for  the  former  period* 
and  the  important  civil  right  of  the  eleftive  fran- 
chife  lhould  be  the  reward  of  twenty- one  years 
fervice  in  his  country’s  caufe.t 

Uitfmw-battalions,  whofe  extent  of  fervice 
lhould  be  limited  to  the  home  polfeffions,  and 
whofe  period  of  enliftment  lhould  be  only  for  Jix 
years,  may  be  eftablilhed  for  thofe  old  foldiers,who 
having  completed  their  2d  period,  lhall  be  'effec- 
tive, and  ftill  willing  to  ferve:  no  other  defcription 
of  veteran,  or,  as  they  are  fometimes  termed, 
garrifon  battalions,  lliould  be  admitted.  The 
full  bounty  to  be  given  on  enlifting,  and 
the  increafed  pay  of  the  2d  period,  to  be 
that  of  the  veteran  fervice  : an  augmentation 

* This  pension  to  be  6d.  per  day  for  privates,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  non-commissioned  officers. 

f This  may  be  arranged  by  causing  the  soldier’s  pension  to 
be  paid  by  the  receiver  general  in  each  county  out  of  the 
land-tax,  thus  qualifying  him  as  a freeholder : if  pension- 
ers of  the  first  period  also,  have  their  option  of  being  so  paid, 
much  comfort  will  accrue  to  them. 
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of  penfi&n,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  2d  period, 
(making  up  that  for  the  privates  to  is.  per  day,) 
to  follow  the  veteran’s  difcharge : the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  civil  rights  and  immunities  previ- 
oufly  fpecilied  for  the  2d  period,  to  be  continued 

to  the  veteran,  at  the  conclufion  of  his  military 

%/ 

fervice. 

All  men  difabled  by  wounds  received  in  the 
fervice,  fhould  be  penfioners  on  the  pay  of  the 
period,  in  which  they  may  have  been  ferving 
when  difabled,  according  to  their  rank- 

The  widow  of  a foldier  killed  in  adlion, 
ought  to  receive,  as  a penfion,  one  half  of  tlxe 
pay  which  her  hujfband  may  have  been  receiving 
at  the  period  of  his  death  : their  children  fliould 
invariably  be  provided  for  in  a military  afy- 
lum. 

No  foldier  once  difcharged,  or  a penfioner, 
ever  to  be  called  upon  again  for  his  fervices, 
unleis  he  voluntarily  tender  them.  The  prefent 
cuflom  of  calling  on  penfioners  to  ferve,  or  for- 
feit their  penfion,  * and  the  pitiful  allowance, 
which  moft  of  them  have  hitherto  received,  (4d. 
per  day,)  are  ferious  caufes  of  difcouragement 
to  the  profeffion  in  general. 

An  augmentation  of  the  penfions  granted  to 
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officers’  widows,  feems  likewife  requifite ; no 
deduction  whatever,  in  aid  of  the  Chelfea  fund, 
ought  to  be  made  from  the  pay  of  any  officer 
or  foldier,  in  the  army ; the  liberality  of  the 
country,  muft,  in  every  inftance,  be  man i felled 
towards  the  profeffion  of  arms.* 

Third.  No  circumftance  can  mark  a want  CorPoral  pu- 

niftunent. 

of  juft  difcrimination,  more  than  the  very  ge- 
neral recurrence,  in  any  ftage  of  fociety,  to  that 
defcription  of  punifliment,  which,  among  the 
lame  clafs  of  men,  and  with  the  alteration  of  the 
profeffion  alone,  bears  a itamp  of  infamy  in  the 
eftimation  of  every  man.  The  frequent  inflidion 
of  corporal  punilhment,  in  our  armies,  tends 
ftrongly  to  debafe  the  minds,  and  deftroy  the 
high  fpirit  of  the  foldiery  ; it  renders  afyftem  of 
increafing  rigour  neceftary,  it  deprives  difcipline 
of  the  intluence  of  honor,  and  deftroys  the  fub- 
ordination  of  the  heart,  which  can  alone  add 
voluntary  zeal  to  the  cold  obligations  of  duty. 

Soldiers  of  naturally  corred  minds,  having  been 
once  punilhed  corporally , generally  become 
negligent  and  unworthy  of  any  confidence. 

Difcipline  requires  the  intervention  of  ftrong 
ads  to  maintain  it,  and  to  imprefs  it  on  vulgar 

* It  may  be  adviseablo  to  establish  a regular  system  of 
half-pay  for  officers,  who  may  have  completed  a fixed  num- 
ber of  years  service. 
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minds ; punifliment  may  be  formidable  but 
muft  not  be  familiar : generality,  or  folemn  fe- 
verity,  muft  at  times  be  equally  recurred  to : 
pardon  or  death  have  been  reported  to  with  equal 
fuccefs,  but  the  perpetual  recurrence  to  the  in- 
fli&ion  of  infamy  on  a foldier  by  the  punifliment 
of  flogging,  is  one  of  the  moft  miftaken  modes, 
for  enforcing  difcipline,  which  can  be  con- 
ceived. 

»* 

In  the  French  army,  a foldier  is  often  fliot, 
but  he  rarely  receives  corporal  punifliment,  and 
in  no  other  fervice  is  difcipline  preferved  on  truer 
principles, 

This  abufe  of  martial  law  may  be  reftrained 
within  more  moderate  bounds,  by  caufing  the 
articles  of  war  to  fpecify  the  crimes  which  fliall 
merit  fuch  punifliment ; it  fhould  be  confined  to 
crimes  connected  with  infamy,  and  to  fuch,  as 
by  the  municipal  law,  would  meet  with  nearly 
fimilar  treatment.  It  may  alfo  be  reftrained,  by 
requiring  courts  martial,  competent  to  adjudge 
it,  to  be  more  numeroufly  and  refpe6tably  com- 

A judicious  ufe  of  prudential  reftraints,  as 
confinement,  drill,  turn-coat,  See.  is,  in  moft 
cafes,  to  be  preferred  to  corporal  punifliment ; 

in 
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in  ferious  cafes,  a deduction  might  be  made  from 
the  credit  of  each  foldier’s  fervice,  as  was  ob- 
ferved  in  the  French  army.  The  great  objeCt 
however,  in  all  cafes  of  crimes,  whether  of  little 
or  great  importance,  is  the  fpecifying  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  punilhment  which  ihall  follow 
them  : this  is  the  practice  in  our  municipal  law, 
and  too  wide  a deviation  from  it  feems  to  be 
fanClioried  in  the  martial  code,  bv  the  loofe  in- 
definite  claufe  in  the  24th  lection,  “ all  crimes 
“ not  capital,  &c.” 

For  the  crime  of  defertion,  the  offender  fhould, 
for  the  firfi:  offence,  be  returned  to  the  lit  year 
of  the  period  he  may  be  in,  and  for  a repe- 
tition, be  invariably  returned  to  the  iff  year  of 
the  ill  period  ; a third  defertion  certainly  merits 
death. 

Fourth.  Prolonged  abfence  from  a native  Foreign  fer- 
country,  naturally  creates  much  reluctance  to  the 
profeffion,  which  is  the  caufe  of  fuch  abfence  : 
certain  regulations  fhould  therefore  not  only  be 
eftablifhed,  for  the  quicker  fucceffion  of  fervice 
in  our  diftant  colonies,  and  for  the  more  regular 
return  of  a regiment  from  abroad,  but  an  in- 
creafe  of  fervice  might  be  credited  for  every 
year  palled  in  either  Indies.  On  the  return  of 
a regiment  from  thofe  ftations,  it  will  be  ex- 
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pedient  to  allow  men  to  transfer  their  fe  tv  ices 
to  regiments  remaining  there;  foldiers  enured 
to  thofe  climates  being  of  great  value  : the 
bounty  on  this  occallon  to  be  only  one  guinea. 

All  foldiers  who  may  be  difcharged  abroad, 
ihould  be  conveyed  home  at  the  expence  of 
government,  and  receive  pay  until  their  arrival 
at  the  deftiiied  port:  if  the  difcharging  a fol- 
dier  during  peace,  in  the  diftant  colonies,  be  at- 
tended with  inconvenience  to  the  public  fervice, 
a power  may  be  vefted  in  the  commander  in 
chief  there,  to  detain  fuch  foldier  jix  months 
beyond  the  expiration  of  a period,  and  which  de- 
tention Ihould  he  credited  to  him  if  he  re-engage. 

Fifth.  Much  regularity  and  public  conveni- 
ence, and  a confiderable  degree  of  attachment  to 
the  fervice,  would  enfue,  if  all  regiments  of  ca- 
valry as  well  as  infantry,  have  fixed  depots,  after 
thecuftom  efiablilhed  by  the  great  Frederick  for 
the  Prufiian  army  ; thefe  fhoukl  be  eftablilhed 
in  thofe  counties  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
it  is  propofed  that  each  regiment  Ihould  alfume 
the  name  of,  and  by  which  county  name,  a re- 
giment ought  to  be  as  much  diftinguiflied  in  fu- 
ture, as  by  its  number : it  is  conceived  that  a 
degree  of  local  attachment,  of  patriotifm,  and 
common  interefi:  with  his  countrymen,  will  by 
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thefe  means,  be  created  in  every  foklier  r the 
fyftem  hitherto  purfued.  of  caufing  regiments 
to  be  no  where  ftationarv,  has  been  at  complete 
variance  with  this  principle. 

At  thefe  depots,  the  recruits  fhould  be  col- 
lected and  difciplined,  and  the  women,  children 
and  ftores  remain  there,  when  detached  from 
the  regiment ; fcenes  of  the  greateft  diftrefs  too 
generally  occur  among  the  foldiers  wives  and 
children,  at  the  embarkation  of  a corps  for  for 
reign  fervice,  which  not  unfrequently  caufe  the 
defertion  of  the  belt  men  in  a regiment.  A re- 
gimental fchool  fhould  alfo  be  eltablifhed  at  this 
depot,  and  to  this  home  a corps  fhould  invari- 
ably return,  when  not  required  on  fervice  elfe- 
where. 

Sixth.  As  the  moft  natural  incitement  to  good 
conduCt,  as  a fource  of  laudable  ambition  to  the 
lower  ranks  in  the  army,  and  as  affording  to  the 
inferior  orders  of  the  community,  an  immediate 
profpeCt  of  bettering  their  condition,  a degree 
of  gradual  promotion,  from  the  rank  of  private 
to  that  of  officer,  fhould  become  general  through- 
out the  fervice.  A warrant  commiffion  of  cadet, 
(fub-cornet  or  enfign,)  ought  to  be  eftablifhed 
in  each  troop  or  company,*  (at  a pay  of  3s.  6d. 


Promotion  of 
loldiers. 


* Except  the  chosen  troop  or  company. 
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per  day  for  the  infantry,)  and  be  a neceffary  in- 
termediate ftep  for  a ferjeant,  prior  to  his  being 
appointed  a commiffioned  ofticer.'f'  Inferior  as 
the  quality  of  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
foldiery  may  at  prefent  be,  from  a variety  of 
caufes,  the  profpect  of  fuch  promotion  being 
but  once  opened,  would  not  only  induce  th$ 
finell  young  men  to  quit  the  militia  and  volun- 
teer corps,  but  the  Ions  of  relpe<5tabie  families, 
in  the  middle  clafs  of  fociety,  would  alfo  be 
powerfully  attracted. 

The  drifted  meafures  muft  be  adopted  for  con- 
ferring the  cadetlhips  folely  on  ferjeants  of 
merit  and  education  ; and  if  a regimental  board, 
confiding  of  jive  field  officers  and  captains,  after 
examination  of  the  claims  and  merits  of  the  in- 
dividual, on  certain  jixed  heads  of  military  qua- 
lification, be  required  to  lay  a certificate  and 
memorial  of  his  ability  and  title  to  promotion 
before  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  previous  to 
appointment;  the  introduftion  of  unworthy 
charafters  into  the  higher  ranks  of  our  army, 
from  this  fource,  may  be  obviated. 

That,  in  the  military  profelTion,  a foldier  is, 

f If  this  appointment  take  place,  it  will  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  a 2nd  lieutenant  in  each  company  of  infantry  or 
troop  of  dragoons,  except  in  the  cJiuscn,  vide  page  44. 
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ill  general,  precluded  from  riling  to  a higher 
ftation,  than  that  of  ferjeant,  however  great 
his  merit,  or  viewing  that  profeffion  as  a trade, 
that  the  common  artizan  in  it  Ihould  be  de- 
barred from  the  profpedt  ol  becoming  an  over- 
fcer , however  long  and  feduloufly  performed  may 
have  been  his  apprenticefhip,  are  circumftances 
which  excite  an  equal  degree  of  lurpvife  and 
regret. 

Seventh.  Although  it  cannot  be  difputed 

° . Inadequacy  of 

that  regimental  officers  have  general  ad miffion  pay. 
into  the  profeffion  of  arms,  without  the  neceffity 
and  confequent  expence  of  any  preparatory 
education  whatever , yet  their  pay  not  having 
kept  a proportion  with  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  money,  has  become  truly  inadequate  : 
the  energies  of  their  mind*  in  lieu  of  being 
diredted  to  profeffional  duties,  are  too  frequently 
exerted,  in  thefe  times,  to  the  keeping  themfelves 
free  from  pecuniary  embarraffinent;  it  may  bead- 
vifeable  to  increale  their  pay  at  lead  20  per  cent, 
every  rank  of  regimental  officers  equally  requires 
this  aid,  and  the  allowance  of  forage  to  field  offi- 
cers ought  certainly  to  be  granted,  to  majors  for 
two,  and  to  lieutenant  colonels  for  three  horfes,* 
and  the  indemnification  for  liorfes  loftin  fervice, 

&c.  Many  of  the  allowances  which  regimental 

* This  does  not  allude  to  the  allowance  in  the  field. 
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officers  receive  in  the  field  and  in  barracks,  and 
under  the  heads  of  non-effe&ive  and  contin- 
gency, arife  from  fources  fo  numerous  and  fo 
petty,  that  they  only  tend  to  multiply  accounts, 
both  at  the  regiment  and  in  the  War  office;  means 
might  be  adopted,  with  benefit  to  the  officers 
and  oeconomy  to  the  State,  for  confolidating  the 
greater  part  of  thefe,  and  for  ifiuing  the  whole 
under  one  head  of  pay  or  allowance. 

The  beft  mode  of  encouraging  the  private 
foldier  to  emulate  his  fuperiors  and  to  merit  pro- 
motion, will  be  by  giving  every  poffible  degree 
of  importance  to  the  rank  of  the  non-commif- 
fioned  officers  : their  pay  ffiould  be  augmented  ; 
that  of  the  ftaff-ferjeants  fiiould  be  fixed  at 
2s.  Gd.  ; of  ferjeants  at  2s. ; and  of  corporals  at 
Is.  6d.  per  day.  All  thofe  petty  allowances, 
known  by  the  terms  of  extra  price  of  bread  and 
meat,  beer  money,  emery  money,  and  ftationary 
quarters,  the  total  of  which  do  not  exceed  2d. 
per  day,  ought,  for  the  fake  of  fimplicity  of  ac- 
counts, as  wrell  as  oeconomy,  to  be  confolidated, 
and  thrown  into  the  daily  pay  of  each  rank.* 
The  difference  of  pay  between  a drummer  and  a 

* These  consolidated  allowances  have  been  included  in  the 
pay  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  above  recommended,  and 
will  not  cause  an  increase  of  more  than  l|d.  to  the  present  pay 
of  corporals,  nor  of  more  than  3^d.  to  that  ol  serjeants. 
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private  is  unnecelfarv,  and  both  fhould,  in  fu- 
ture, be  fixed  at  Is.  2d.  per  day,  including  all 
allowances.  The  marching  money  ihould  be 
completed  to  is.  per  day.  Rations,  when  iffued 
on  fervice,  may  be  charged  at  an  additional 
price,  in  proportion  to  the  fuvecl  increafe  of 

P^y- 

Thefe  regulations  refer  to  infantry : the  pay 
of  the  other  forces  will  be  regulated  accord- 
ingly. 


Exclufive  of  thofe  points  which  have  been 
adverted  to,  as  requiring  molt  immediate  reform, 
there  are  feveral  others  which  call  for  amend- 
ment, if  the  defign  be  to  give  an  entirely  new 
charadlerto  the  Britifii  fervice,  to  induce  men  of 
refpe&ability  and  talents  to  leave  the  walks  of  ci- 
vil life  for  thofe  of  the  military  profeffion,  to  raife 
that  profeffion  into  a fcientific  purfuit,  and  to 
furround  it  with  thofe  acceflions  of  honor  which 
may  at  once  reconcile  it  to  national  feelings. 

First.  No  fubje&is  more  open  to  a diverfity  officers  com- 
of  opinion,  than  that  of  His  Majefty’s  coin-  miin°n" 
millions  being  a fpecies  of  commercial  article. 

The  bare  mention  of  fuch  a circumftance,  im- 
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prefifes  one  at  firft  with  the  idea,  that  it  muft  be 
an  abufe  which  requires  immediate  reform : it 
may,  however,  be  fhortly  hated,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers  will  ever  take  place  by  one 
of  three  modes — by  intereft,  by  purchafe,  or  by 
merit ; the  latter  is  of  courfe  the  molt  defirable, 
but  as  human  nature  is  conftituted,  the  firft  will 
be  found  to  have  moft  iway.  Property,  on  the 
other  hand,  carries  with  it  as  good  a title  to 
promotion  as  intereft,  it  is  infinitely  lefs  open  to 
abufe,  and  in  this  country  has  in  general  been 
employed  as  a criterion  of  intellectual  qualifica- 
tion. Is  military  /kill,  then,  and  preparatory 
education  to  have  no  weight  in  the  choice  of 
thofe  to  whom  we  entruft  the  fecurity  of  our 
lives,  our  property,  and  our  national  honor, 
while,  in  every  other  profeffion,  preparatory 
qualifications  are  indifpenfably  requifite : they 
certainly  ought  to  have  an  important  place,  but 
it  may  be  juftly  obferved,  that  the  means  for 
eftimating  this  fkill  would  be  open  to  every 
degree  of  undue  influence ; the  perpetual 
fluctuation  of  our  temporary  levies  has  hitherto 
precluded  all  poffibility  of  attending  to  the 
qualification  of  officers.  As  our  choice,  there- 
fore in  this,  as  in  many  cafes  in  life,  lies  between 
the  leaf!  of  evils,  the  objeCt  to  aim  at  muft  be, 
that  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  officers 
be  as  free  from  partiality,  and  as  much  the  refalt 
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of  merit  and  a6lual  fervice  as  poflible.  It  will, 
[therefore,  be  adviiable  to  enforce  the  exiffing 
rregulations  which  relate  to  commiffious,  and  to 
tthe  fervice  which  is  required  of  officeis  piioi  to 
(promotion  ; in  order  to  render  thefe  regulations 
tthe  more  impreffive,  they  ought  to  be  enteied 
i in  the  articles  of  war,  the  infringement  of  them 
i to  fubjeft  the  parties  to  trial,  as  invariably  as  for 
,any  other  a&  of  difobedience  or  impropriety. 

The  general  improvement  of  the  profeffion 
•will  give  a new  character  to  officers  ; fubfequent 
i confideration  may  probably  fuggeft  the  propriety 
i of  their  being  required  to  pafs  certain  examina- 
tions, in  different  ftages  of  regimental  rank,  as  in 
the  navy.  If  thefe  examinations  on  certain 
points  of  talent  and  information  were  to  take 
place  at  the  three  periods  of  entering  the  fervice., 
of  becoming  a captain , and  of  arriving  at  the 
rank  of field  officer , by  boards  of  officers  abroad, 
and  at  the  Horfe-guards,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin, 
at  home  ; and  if  thefe  teftimonies  of  ability  were 
neceffiarilij  to  accompany  the  commiffious  for 
His  Majefty’s  fignature,  fome  Inch  plan  might 
entirely  do  away  the  fyftem  of  purchafe,  and 
would  evidently  introduce  a fuperior  clafs  of 
officers  into  our  armies.'*  A regular  fupply  of 

individuals 

* It  seems  impossible  by  academies,  maintained  at  the  pub- 
lic 
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individuals,  amply  qualified,  would  offer  itfelt 
from  among  the  cadets  in  each  corps. 

Second.  Emulation  is  the  foul  of  military 
improvement,  it  may  be  effectually  promoted 
by  forming  in  every  regiment  of  cavalry  and 
battalion  of  infantry,  one  troop  or  company, 
which  fhall  take  poft  on  the  right , be  fele&ed 
folely  for  merit,  and  every  foldier  in  which, 
without  reference  to  rank,  but  merely  as  a dif- 
tinCtion,  fhall,  like  the  grenadiers  in  moft 
foreign  armies,  receive  the  additional  pay  of 
one  penny  per  day.  In  the  heavy  cavalry  this 
may  be  termed  the  cuiraffier  troop,  and  in  the 
light,  the  hnfj'ar  troop : in  the  heavy  infantry, 
the  grenadier  company,  and  in  the  light  infantry 
battalions,  the  chaffeur  or  rifle  company.  From 
thefe  chofen  troops  and  companies  His  Majefiy's 
guards  fhould  alone  be  feleCled. 

It,  therefore,  follows,  that  the  prefen t fyfiem  of 
feleCfingmen  for  the  grenadier  companies,  mere- 
ly on  account  of  their  height  and  appearance, 
without  the  leaf!  regard  to  character  or  talent, 


lie  expence,  to  establish  a sufficiently  extensive  system  of 
military  knowledge : the  mode  proposed  would  obviate  this- 
difficulty,  as  each  parent  would  cause  his  son  to  be  educated 
accordingly. 
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which  in  grenadier  battalions  have  often  de- 
eded the  fate  of  battles,)  fliould  no  longer  be 
tid  he  red  to ; it  likewife  follows  that  the  plan  of 
aaving  light  troops  in  whole  corps,  as  is  univer- 
illly  the  cafe  in  foreign  armies,  Ihould  be  adopt- 
ed, as  preferable  to  a company  being  affigned 
m each  battalion  of  infantry,  at  prefen t the 
jafe  in  our  fervice.  As  riflemen,  in  the  ufual  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  are  merely  the  Hite  of  light 
rroops,  their  poll  on  the  right  of  each  light  in- 
faantry  battalion,  appears  to  be  more  appropriate 
ilhan  in  whole  bodies,  as  in  the  95th  regiment. 

Phis  fervice  is,  however,  open  to  much  improve- 
ment, and  if  it  were  placed  on  the  footing  of  a 
[corps  of  fcience,  a very  different  plan  for  the 
llifpofing  of  riflemen  might  be  fuggefted. 

Third.  It  will  greatly  tend  to  the  benefit  of  The  guards, 
he  fervice,  in  general,  if  the  regiments  of  guards 
he  formed  on  a principle  now  obfolete,  but  which 
originally  caufed  the  inftitution  of  all  guards, 
tbhe  furrounding  a throne  with  men  of  eftablifhed 
military  Character,  who  Ihould  add  to  its  fecurity 
is  well  as  to  its  fplendor.  The  guards  Ihould 
become  corps  folely  of  merit ; they  fliould  be 
objedls  of  emulation  which  fliould  be  afpired  to 
by  every  regiment  in  the  regular  army  : all  re- 
cruiting for  the  guards  fliould  ceafe,  and  ap- 
proved 
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proved  men,  and  diftinguifhed  officers,  from  othe; 
corps,  (each  regiment  of  the  line  having  it 
quota  to  fupply,)  ffiould  alone  be  admitted  intc 
their  ranks. 

It  will  be  expedient,  for  numerous  reafons,  t( 
limit  the  amount  of  this  force  to  two  regiment 
of  cavalry,  of  500  rank  and  file  each,  and  tc 
four  regiments  of  infantry,  being  Jingle  batta 
lions,  of  1,200  rank  and  file  each;  this  force  tc 
be  in  the  firft  infiance  formed  by  a felectioi 
from  the  prefect  corps.  It  will  be  indifpenfable 
for  the  prefervation  of  difcipline,  to  quarter  the 
guards,  or  any  other  regiments  which  may  aid 
in  the  duty  of  the  metropolis,  in  barracks, 
eredlecl  beyond  the  precindls  of  the  town. 

Fourth.  A confiderable  redudlion  may  fafe- 
ly  be  made  in  the  cavalry,  excepting  in  the 
event  of  Continental  campaigns ; the  expence 
of  this  force,  if  compared  to  infantry,  appears 
to  bear  an  unfair  proportion ; twenty-five  regi- 
ments, or  20,000  rank  and  file,  may  probably 
fuffice,  even  if  a larger  proportion,  than  is  now 
there,  were  fent  to  India*. 

* May  it  not  be  advisable  to  form  four  of  the  heavy  dra- 
goon regiments  into  light,  and  abolish  the  term  of  guards 
for  the  heavy  cavalry  ? 
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Fifth.  Regularity  and  method  are  of  equal  Fixed Efta- 

& 1 biiihment. 

importance  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  an  office  ; 
lftrid  adherence  to  the  regulated  eftablifliment  of 
teach  branch  of  an  army,  is  indifpenfable  for  its 
good  organization  ; we  have  the  example  of  all 
] foreign  armies  to  guide  us  on  this  fubje£t; 
whatever  may  be  fixed  as  the  eftabliihment  of 

• cavalry,  artillery,  or  infantry,  each  branch 
ought  precifely  to  conform,  and  no  corps  in 

• either  of  the  three  ihould  differ  in  its  eftablilh- 
ment  from  others  of  the  fame-  arms. 

A regiment  of  artillery  ought,  in  time  of  war, 
to  confifl  of  1200  rank  and  file,  horfe  included, 
in  twelve  troops  and  companies.  A regiment  of 
cavalry  of  800  rank  and  file  each,  in  ten  troops*, 
with  only  70  horfes  per  troop.  A regiment  of 
infantry,  either  heavy  or  light,  of  two  batta- 
lions of  1000  rank  and  file  each,  in  ten  compa- 
nies each  battalion  ; and  the  veteran  battalions 
of  800  rank  and  file  each,  in  ten  companies. 

All  troops  and  companies  ought,  by  fpecial  or- 
der, to  be  kept  nearly  equalized  in  every  corps. 

A recruiting  troop  or  company,  confiding  only 
of  officers  and  non-commiffioned  officers,  fhould 
be  attached  to  each  regiment  of  cavalry  and  ar- 

* The  cavalry  has  been  lately  placed  on  this  establishment. 
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cers. 
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tillery,  and  to  each  battalion  of  infantry,  ex- 
cept the  veteran  battalions. 

Sixth.  If  all  general  officers  be  prohibited 
from  holding  regimental  commiffions  except 
as  colonels  of  corps,  a more  regular  difcharge 
of  regimental  duty  will  be  the  confequence,  and 
the  fecond  lieutenant-colonels  may  be  generally 
difpenfed  with  ; a fixed  pay  might  be  eftablifhed 
for  general  officers  upon  a plan  fimilar  to  that  of 
admirals  in  the  navy;  in  the  event  of  a general 
officer  having  purchafed  his  regimental  com- 
miffions, the  fale  of  his  lieutenant-colonelcy,  at 
the  ftri6t  regulation  price*,  will,  if  the  above 
fyftem  be  adopted,  be  of  courfe  acceded  to. 

Seventh.  Some  plan  lhould  be  adopted  for 
eonfolidating  the  various  allowances  and  con- 
tingencies which  are  granted  to  general  and 
other  flaff  officers,  and  for  iffiiing  thofe  allow- 
ances, as  well  as  their  pay,  at  the  fliorteft  poffi- 
ble  period  after  they  may  be  due;  this  fuggeflion 
extends  itfelf  to  garrifon  and  military  appoint- 
ments of  every  defcription,  which  are  now  in- 
tentionally kept  in  arrears ; an  idea  appears  to 
be  entertained,  that  a faving  accrues  to  the  date 

* If  the  pay  of  officers  be  encreased,  the  price  of  com- 
missions will  be  regulated  accordingly. 
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by  thus  withholding  pay  ; it  Teems  an  erroneous 
onq  ; accounts  which  are  now  kept  open  for  two 
and  three  years,  muft  naturally  be  attended  by 
numerous  war-office  and  agency  expen ces  ; an 
a£lual  increafe  of  five  per  cent,  would  be  made 
to  the  pay  of  the  general  and  ftaff  officers,  if  it 
were  received  when  due.  All  army  accounts 
whatever  fliould  be  palled  more  quickly,  and 
might  be  Amplified  by  conlolidating  petty 
charges  and  items  in  every  branch  and  depart- 
ment ; a vaft  faving  would  accrue  to  the  public 
on  this  ground  alone. 

Ejghth.  The  drafting  of  foldiers  from  one  Drafting, 
corps  to  another,  excepting  by  their  own  free 
choice,  fhould  be  prohibited  ; good  faith  ought, 
on  every  occafion,  to  be  particularly  adhered  to, 
and  no  delufive  profpe6ts  fliould  be  held  out  at 
the  period  of  enliflment;  a recruit  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  engage  for  a fpecified  regiment, 
and  not  for  the  fervice  in  general.  So  important, 
in  facf,  is  the  neceffity  of  impreffing  upon  a fol- , 
dier’s  mind  an  attachment  to  his  regiment,  and 
to  his  colours,  that,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ro- 
mans, every  recruit,  on  firft  joining  his  corps, 
fhould,  under  thofe  colours,  and  on  full  parade, 
have  the  oath  of  fidelity,  (too  carelefsly  admi- 
niftered  in  general  at  the  period  of  his  enlifting,) 

d renewed 


renewed  to  him,  by  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment ; 
the  good  effect  of  this  meafure,  if  it  were,  on 
defertion  alone,  might  be  confiderable. 

Ni  nth.  The  office  of  chaplain  ought  to  be 
reftored  to  the  fervice ; a chaplain  ffiould  be  ap- 
pointed to  each  regiment  of  artillery  and  caval- 
ry, and  to  each  battalion,  or  at  lead  to  each,  re- 
giment of  infantry,  with  fuch  an  adequacy  of 
pay,  (fifteen  findings  per  day,  without  a deduc- 
tion,) as  ffiall  enfure  his  refpectability  of  cha- 
mber, and  his  conftant  attendance  at  the  head 
quarters  of  his  corps ; it  is  unneceffary  to  point 
out  how  effientially  their  attention  to  duty,  (and 
by  their  being  placed  under  the  controul  of  a 
bifhop,  this  may  be  enforced,)  will  contribute 
to  the  good  order  of  the  fervice  in  general,  and 
to  the  morality  of  every  regiment  in  particular*. 
It  is  unaccountable  how  a military  eftabliffi- 
ment,  which  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  fa- 
criticing  life  and  earthly  coniiderations,  ffiould 
have  fo  long  exifted  without  more  attention  hav- 
ing been  drawn  towards  this  main-fpring  of  good 
conduct  and  difeipline.  Under  bad  regulations 
however,  the  appointment  of  chaplains  may  be 

* The  regimental  chaplains  should  be  competent  to  instruct 
the  officers  in  those  points  which  are' subjects  for  examination 
at  the  boards  suggested  in  page  43.. 

pro- 
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productive  of  injury  equally  to  religion  and  to 
decorum* 

A fchool-mafter  ought  likewise  to  be  allowed 
to  each  regiment  and  battalion,  with  rank  and 
pay  as  a ftaff  ferj'eant.  Means  of  giving  general 
inftru&ion,  particularly  to  foldiers’  children,  of 
forming  excellent  non-commiffioned  officers, 
and  ultimately  officers  for  the  fervice,  will  be 
thus  afforded  to  every  corps. 

. v 

Tenth.  It  is  conje&ured,  that  a confider-  clothing, 
able  faving  might  enfue  to  the  public,  if  the 
clothing  of  the  army  were  undertaken  by  go- 
vernment, in  lieu  of  the  colonels  of  regiments, 
after  the  manner  pra<5lifed  in  Auftria.  At  all 
events,  it  feems  expedient  that  the  fioppages 
fhould  be  limited  to  the  actual  ftrength  of  each 
regiment.  It  is,  at  the  fame  time  forefeen,  that 
public  contra&s  are  open  to  abufes  of  many  de- 
fcriptions,  and  it  mud  be  allowed,  that  the  Bri- 
tifh  army  is  the  b^ft  and  moft  regularly  clothed 
in  Europe. 

Diftin&ion  in  clothing  is  of  more  importance 
than  may  at  firfl  appear  neceffary.  His  Ma- 
jeffy’s  guards  ought  not  be  clothed  like  the  reft 
of  the  army.  It  is  recommended  that  they 
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fhoold  retain  the  prefent  drefs  of  breeches  and 
Jong  gaiters,  but  that  the  red  pantaloon,  of  a 
cloth  the  fame  as  the  jacket,  fhould  be  univer- 
fally  adopted  for  the  regiments  of  tlie  line;  the 
article  is  more  convenient  on  fervice,  and  will 
have  a martial  appearance  ; the  white  breeches 
lliould  likewife  be  worn  by  the  heavy  dragoons 
only  ; tlie  blue  pantaloons  to  be  entirely  fubfti- 
tuted  for  breeches  in  the  light  cavalry,  and  not 
both  admitted. 

Eleventh.  No  part  of  our  prefent  fyftem 
more  ftrongly  marks  the  miftaken  principles  on 
which  it  has  proceeded,  than  the  circumftance 
of  the  high  bounties  which  are  now  giving  for 
recruits  in  every  description  of  our  land  forces, 
and  the  neceility  which  has  arifen  of  alluring 
men  into  the  army  by  pecuniary  motives,  and 
by  enormous  bribes ; if  the  enliltment  of  men 
be  concluded  on  principles  of  commerce,  a mar- 
ket price  mult  be  given  for  the  article  man,  and 
.a  limit  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  offered 
to  that  of  corn,  or  any  other  commodity;  if 
the  trade  of  a foldier  were  made  as  good  as  it 
ought  to  be,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  affert, 
that  no  bounty  whatever  would  be  neceffary ; it 
ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  only  fulhcient  to  de- 
fray the  expence  of  neceffaries,  (which  neceffa- 

ries 
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ri'es  fhouM  be  fiVrniflied  no  where  trot  at  the 
hcad-cpiarrtcrs  of  a regiment,)  with  the  douceur 
of  one  guinea  to  a recruit  on  enlifting,  and 
another  on  joining  his  comrades  and  company  ; 
including  one  guinea  for  all  party  expences,  the 
fum  total  ought  not  to  exceed  Ji.v  guineas,  or 
pounds* ; for  all  transfers  of  men  from  one 
corps  to  another,  the  only  gratuity  fliould  be 
one  guinea.  . * 

Any  deviation  from  this  moderate  rate  of 
bounty  will  alfuredly  tend  to  encourage  defer- 
tion,  and  to  increafe  that  general  immorality, 
to  which,  under  the  belt  regulations,  the  re- 
cruiting fervice  gives  too  much  encouragement'!'. 

Twelfth.  Much  as  has  been  exprelfed  by  order  of  Me- 
men  of  refle&ion  againft  the  inftitution  of  oiv nt’ 
ders  of  merit,  and  badges  of  distinction,  upqn 
the  ground  of  public  eftimation  being  the  oply. 
folic!  reward  for  virtuous  actions,  yet  if  the  ar- 
my be  raifed  to  a luperior  charadter,  thefe  hp7 
nors  and  difti nations,  diftributed  with  judge? 
pent,  may  have  the  moft  falutary  effedt. 

* It  ought  to  be  the  same  for  every  description  of  force. . 

f As  the  marines  will  probably  be  placed  on  a footing  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  regular  army,  the  same  advantages  may; 
b.e  expected  to  ensue  to  these  corps,  both  in  the  facility  of. their 
procuring  recruits,  and  in  the  diminution  of  bounty. 
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Ambition  and  the  love  of  diftin&ion  are  the 
ruling  paffions  of  foldiers,  prompting  them  to 
encounter  every  hardffiip,  they  are,  in  fa&,  the 
beft  fupport  to  every  perilous  profeffion,  and  the 
means  of  bringing  forth  the  moft  arduous  exer- 
tions, at  a price  the  leaft  expenfive  to  every  ftate. 
The  inftitution  of  military  orders  has  prevailed 
from  the  earlieft  days  of  hiftory,  and  approaches 
at  prefent  almoft  to  uniformity  in  every  army, 
our  own  excepted,  throughout  Europe. 

Exclusive  of  the  gift  of  honorary  arms, 
(fwords,)  which  thould  be  diftributed  to  officers 
and  to  non-commiffioned  officers,  at  the  difcre- 
tion  of  his  Majefty#,  two  diftinct  orders  of  merit 
ffiould  be  inftituted,  of  which  the  officers  and 
foldiers  ffiould  equally  be  members,  in  different 
ftages  of  each  order ; the  one  to  denote  length 
of  fervice  without  ftain  ; and  the  other  to  be 
confined  to  a6ls  of  valour ; in  both  cafes  how- 
ever, the  circunffiance  which  fiiall  give  a title  to 
become  a member  of  the  order  muft  be  precifely 
fpecified,  and  not  left  to  the  judgment  or  parti- 
ality of  any  board,  or  individual^;  the  rewards 

* This  honor  to  be  conferred  by  recommendation  of  com- 
manders of  corps,  through  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
forces. 

+ This  was  the  case  among  the  Romans  of  old,  and  is  now 
observed  in  the  Austrian  army. 
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in  order  to  be  impreffive,  mu  ft  be  few,  as  in  the 
order  for  fervice. 

, For  officers,  Twenty-five  years,  without  cenfurC" 
by  court  martial. 

i \ 

For  foldiers,  Completion  of  fecond  period,  never 
puni died  corporally  ; — never  de- 
lerted ; been  eleven  years  a non- 
commiffioned  officer,  & c.  &c. 

In  the  Order  of  Valor, 

For  officers,  With  inferior  force,  having  over- 
come fuperior,  and  having  exceed- 
ed the  mere  line  of  duty,  &e.  & c. 

For  foldiers,  The  fame  as  for  officers. 

Regular  certificates  of  claims  to  thefe  orders,  to 
be  tranfmitted  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
if  finally  approved  of  by  His  Majefty,  to  be  in- 
ferted,  for  foldiers  as  well  as  for  officers,  in  the 
Gazette  : a college  to  be  inftituted  for  the  record 
of  thefe  military  honors. 
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SECTION  II. 

ADDITIONAL  BATTALIONS. 


amble.  ^LL  fpeculation  upon  the  propriety  of  any 
other  defcription  of  force,  for  every  operation 
of  war,  than  a regular  army,  lies  fo  much  open  to 
diverfity  of  opinion,  that  there  can  be  but  little 
latisfa&ion  in  fuggefting  any  thing,  in  fo  dubi- 
ous a cafe  : there  certainly  may  be,  in  this,  as 
poflibly  in  every  other  country,  a large  propor- 
tion of  men,  whole  voluntary  fervices  will  never 
be  obtained,  in  the  firft  inftance,  beyond  the 
•limits  of  home  poUeffions.  Is  this,  however, 
really  the  cafe  ? or  would  not  the  fame  propen- 
fity  to  a military  life,  which  leads  men  to  a li- 
mited fervice,  rather  induce  them  to  engage  at 
once  in  that  which  is  more  general,  if  there  ex- 
ified  no  other  ? If  this  be  proved,  it  muft  be 
abfurd  to  have  two  defcriptions  of  force  in  or- 
der to  effedt  one  fingle  purpofe.  Granting,  how- 
ever,. that  the  former  fuppofition  is  the  corredl 
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:»ne,  (for r amid  ft  the  confufed  and  compuftbry 
modes,  whereby  our  limited  forces  have  hitherto 
neen  raifed,  it  is  impofiible  to  decide  one  way  or 
oyther;)  the  next  consideration  muft'be,  whether 
itt  is  better  to  have  that  force  aflimilated  in  every 
rrefpeft,  except  extent  of  fervice,  to  the  re- 
ogular  army,  or  to  have  it  as  the  militia,  raifed 
fcby  local  influence,  more  limited  in  its  fervice, 
aand  commanded  by  individuals  of  rank  and 
{property,  not  appointed  by  the  Crown  ; in  the 
cone  cafe  the  force  will,  in  point  of  difcipline,  be 
imore  efficient,  the  nation  will  confequently  have 
imoft  value  front  it  for  its  coji  ; in  the  other, 
(there  may  be  more  facility  in  recruiting  it,  and 
unuch  weight  will  be  given  to  the  conteft  in 
vwhich  we  are  engaged,  by  inducing  the  moft 
iimportant  individuals  in  the  country  to  draw  the 
iiword  in  its  defence  ; this  appears  to  be  the  im- 
partial ftatement  of  the  cafe. 

After  the  fentiments  exprefled  in  the  intro- 
(du&ion  to  thefe  “ Outlines,”  the  Author  need 
inot  ftate  to  which  force  he  gives  the  preference  : 
ihe  is  averfe  to  a militia,  even  if  continued  by  re- 
cruiting- as  for  the  line,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  being  lo  little  diipofable,  but  on  account  of 
iits  officers,  being  individuals,  whofe  general 
avocations  will  never,  in  fpite  of  the  genuine 
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military  fpirit  of  fome  arndftg  tire  id,  fail -to  di- 
vert their  attention  from  profeffional  duties. 

» 

He,  therefore,  propofes  that  the  home  force, 
and  to  which  he  would  continue  the  term  of  ad- 
ditional force , fhould  be  raifed  by  recruiting,* 
as  for  the  regular  army,  and  in  order  to  afiimilate 
it  as  much  as  poffible  to  that  force  that  it  ffiould 
be  attached,  as  third  battalions,  to  the  regiments 
of  the  line. 

Thefe  battalion's  ffiould  be  of  the  fame  ftrengrth 
as  each  of  the  fervice  battalions,  diftinguilhed 
companies  be  formed  on  their  right,  but  without 
additional  pay,  and  the  roller  of  officers  to  be 
the  fame  throughout  the  three  battalions : this 
fliould  be  the  llrength  of  each  regiment  of  in- 
fantry during  war  time.  The  period  of  enlift- 
ment  ffiould  be  for  /even  years,  a difcharge  in- 
variably following,  except  during  war : in  this 
cafe,  whatever  time  a foldier  may  have  been  re- 
tained beyond  the  expiration  of  his  term,  will 
be  credited  to  him,  as  in  the  general  fervice : 
every  foldier  having  completed  fourteen  years, 
or  two  periods,  in  the  additional  battalions, 
ought  to  receive  the  fame  petition  as  is  granted 

* Chiefly  confuted  to  counties  which  give  the  name  to  the 
regiment. 
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ito  the  general  fervice  foldier  after  his  fir  ft  peiiod , 
[having  completed  twenty-one  years,  or  three 
I periods,  he  ihould  receive  the  penfion  of  the 
fecond  period  of  the  general  fervice,  and  m ad- 
i dition,  have  the  right  of  fettlement,  and  ot  ex* 
ercifing  a trade.  As  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
national  rewards  and  privileges  Ihould  be  con- 
fined to  the  fervices  of  the  regular  army , no 
increafe  of  pay,  from  period  to  period,  no  older 
of  merit,  except  for  valor,  and  no  right  of  vo- 
ting for  a member  of  parliament  appeal  due  to 
thofe  who  engage  in  this  limited  fervice,  which 
ought  to  be  conlidered  more  as  a reft  we  and  nui- 
fery  for  the  line,  than  as  an  efficient  part  of  it. 
As  an  encouragement,  however,  for  them  to  en- 
gage in  the  general  fervice  battalions,  eveiy  yeai 
palled  in  the  additional  battalions  fliould  be 
credited  as  a half  year  in  the  formei  . geneial 
permiffion  Ihould  be  given  for  them  to  transfer 
their  fervices,  and  the  transfer  bounty  (one 
guinea)  will  accompany  the  new  engage- 
ment. The  extent  of  the  fervice  of  the  ad- 
ditional battalions  will  be  the  lame,  as  at  pie- 
fent ; and  it  is  propofed  that  the  fifty  feven 
battalions,  now  generally  attached  to  regiments 
as  their  fecond  battalions,  become  their  third, 
and  that  all  infantry  regiments  of  the  line  be, 
without  exception,  equalifed  to  the  eftablifli- 

ment 
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ment  of  two  general,  and  one  home  fervice,  bat- 
talions. It  need  Scarcely  be  added  that  the  fer- 
vice already  performed  by  each  man,  in  the  pre- 
lent additional  force,  ought  to  be  credited  to 
him  (from  his  firft  enlifting)  for  the  periods  now- 
regulated.  This  home  force  will  confift  folely  of 
infantry.  The  bounty  given  to  recruits  will  be  the 
fame,  and  for  reafons  fpecified  in  page  52,  as  that 
for  the  regular  army : a diftindtion  in  clothing 
ought  to  be  made  ; this  fhould  be  confined  to  the 
pantaloon,  which  in  the  additional  battalions  in 
lieu  of  red  ought  to  be  blue : the  Hungarian 
Corps  are  thus  diftinguiihed  from  the  Auftrian. 
The  regulations  refpecting  the  permanent  de- 
pots, in  page  36,  will  prove  of  equal  benefit, 
and  accommodation  to  the  additional  battalions. 


/ 

The  preceding  fedtions  having  comprifed  the 
nount  of  whole  of  the  Author’s  fuggeftions  relative  to  the 
ccs-  1 e vy  and  organization  of  what  may  be  termed 

the  regular  land  forces , circumftances  will,  of 
courfe,  decide,  as  to  the  amount  of  thefe  ftand- 
ino-  armies  : if  the  numerous  forces  of  our  enemy 
lie  however  confidered,  the  amount  of  our  po- 
pulation, and  that  of  fome  part  of  our  prefent 
levies,  which  it  is  propofed  to  reduce,  or  rather 

to 
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tio  transfer,  the  following  eftimate  may  not  be 
ttoo  great,  for  the  war  eftablilhment : 

Bus.  R.  F. 

C general  service  200  200,000 

1100  Regiments  of  infantry  < 

£ home  service  100  100,000 

Total  300,000 

If  to  thefe  be  added  the  three  hundred  recruit- 
iing  companies,  the  Jix  regiments  of  horfe  and 
ffoot  guards,  the  twenty-five  regiments  of  ca- 
walry,  the  ten  battalions  of  artillery,  (it  may  be 
eexpedient  to  form  an  additional  battalion)  the 
weteran  battalions,  the  waggon,  gun  drivers, 
aand  ftaff  corps,  See.  the  total  may  be  eftimated 
laat  360,000  rank  and  file. 

The  Foreign  and  Colonial  corps,  which  may  Foreigncorps. 
Ibe  eftimated  at  35,000  rank  and  file,  exclufive 
iof  the  Eaft  India  Company’s  army,  have  not 
lbeen  included  in  the  above,  and  will  give  to  the 
(Government  a folid  force  of  nearly  400,000  rank 
;and  file  : the  fooner,  however,  that  the  fyftem 
•of  admitting  foreign  corps,  as  a component  part 
<of  our  military  eflablifliment  be  relinquifhed, 

[probably  the  better;  they  are  as  expenfive  as 
<our  own  levies,  and  Great  Britain  is,  of  all  na- 
tions, that  which  neither  requires,  or  ought  to 

have 
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have  foreign  mercenaries.  The  circumftances 
under  which  the  Hanoverian  regiments  have 
been  taken  into  our  fervice  are  peculiar;  thefe 
corps  certainly  merit  an  exception. 

Although  it  be  impolitic  to  have  whole  corps  of 
foreigners,  yet  the  admiffion  of  a certain  pro- 
portion of  aliens  into  our  regiments,  and  giving 
them,  in  addition  to  naturalization,  the  fame  re- 
wards for  faithful  fervice  as  to  our  own  tfoops, 
may,  under  ftriCl  regulations,  as  to  their  admif- 
fion, be  productive  of  national  benefit.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Eaft  India  Company’s  army,  a period 
may,  ere  long,  arrive  when  it  may  be  judged  expe- 
dient to  take  the  whole  fyftem  of  defencein  India 
into  the  hands  of  Government. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  preceding  eftimates 

is  confiderably  lefs  than  the  oftenfible  numbers 

# 

now  reported  to  Parliament,  but  it  muft  ever  be 
remembered,  that  the  merit  of  armies  depends 
on  their  compofition,  on  their  difpofable  nature, 
and  not  on  a formidable  array  of  numerical 
figures  : the  moft  alarming  feature,  perhaps,  of 
our  prefent  land  force  is  the  inefficiency  of  it, 
when  contrafted  with  its  nominal  amount. 

It  is  conceived  that  the  fyftem,  which  has 
been  propofed,  fuggefts  the  means  of  forming 

the 
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iihe  future  peace  eftablifliment  of  the  army  on  a 
eery  frniple  plan:  all  battalions  may  progref- 
i'vely  be  reduced  to  any  ftandard  of  numbers, 
not  below  600  rank  and  file  each,  and  if  further 
reduction  be  required,  the  fecond  and  third  bat- 
talions of  junior  corps  may  be  dilbanded  in  toto , 
i»ut  no  weaker  eftablifliment,  for  thofe  which 
cemaincan  be  advifable  : excluftve  of  the  gieater 
facility  of  procuring  officers  of  talent  to  com- 
mand regiments  and  battalions,  when  Ids  11  u- 
tmerous,  the  variety  of  uniform,  latitude  of  think- 
mo*,  and  in  the  ftile  of  command,  among  a mul- 
iplicity  of  weak  corps,  caufe  egch  to  form,  as 
*t  were,  a feparate  divifton  in  an  army,  and  to 
become  a diftindt  point  of  diftradtion;  hence  the 
itrengtli  of  the  French  and  Auftrian  dmjions , 
he  legions  of  the  Romans,  &c.  and  from  the 
fame  motive  large  regiments  have  been  recom- 
mended in  thefe  “ Outlines.” 

The  regiments  of  cavalry  ought  not,  during 
)eace,  to  be  reduced  below  two-thirds  of  their 
war  eftablifliment. 


/ 
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SECTION  III. 

VOLUNTEER  AND  SUBSIDIARY 
FORCE. 


Jt  has  been  ftated,  in  the  introdu&ion,  that 
the  lefs  a military  force  is  regular  and  difpofable, 
the  lefs  is  its  value  : if  it  be  doubtful  whether 
any  defcription  of  force,  exclufively  for  home 
defence,  be  worthy  of  much  attention,  it  is 
equally  fo,  whether  much  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  volunteer  corps,  or  on  a levy  en 
mafle. 

. T.  * ' | 

The  circumftance  which  ought  to  decide,  as 
to  the  merit  of  either,  is  the  expence  : in  exa6t 
proportion  as  thefe  levies  coft  little  or  nothing 
to  the  ftate,  do  not  impede  the  recruiting  for 
the  army,  and  do  not  obftru6t  the  produBive 
induftry  of  the  country,  is  their  value : the 
more  that  the  nation  is  armed,  and  the  greater 
intereft  that  every  man  takes  in  keeping  out 
the  common  enemy,  decidedly  the  better : the 

queftion 
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queftion  is  not,  therefore,  whether  arms  Ihall  be 
eentrufted  to  the  great  mats  of  the  people,  for  if 
tthere  be  clanger  in  this,  all  plans  will  be  equally 
t'futile,  but  whether  the  pecuniary  relources  of 
tthe  country  are  adequate  to  fo  many  various 
ddeferiptions  of  armed  bodies  ? the  ltate  of  our 
(finances  anfwers  this  in  the  negative,  and  oblige 
ms  to  limit  our  pecuniary  aid,  if  any  is  to  be  de- 
rrived  from  the  ftate  for  fo  fecondary  an  object, 
tto  that  proportion  of  irregular  force,  which  ihall 
(decidedly  be  the  moft  ufeful : to  the  remainder 
i every  encouragement  may  be  given,  excepting 
money. 

The  force  which  moft  immediatelv  claims  that 
aid,  appears  to  be  the  yeomanry  cavalry  in  both 
kingdoms,  and  the  yeomanry  infantry  in  Ire- 
land. In  the  event  pf  the  regular  cavalry  being 
much  reduced,  the  former  will  be  eifentially  ne- 
ceffary  ; in  aid  of  the  civil  power,  as  a «branc.h 
of  the  poffe  comitatus  ; and,  fliould  invafiqn 
enfue,  for  the  military  purpofes  of  efcort,  con- 
voy, or  as  guides,  a feledt  defeription  of  them 
may  be  highly  ufeful : in  Ireland,  the  yeomanry 
infantry  may  alfo  be  of  efiential  fervice  for  the 
fame  obje6ls.  The  prefent  lyftem,  however,  re- 
quires amendment  and  economizing  : , the  allow- 
ances are  too  great ; perfons  of  more  fubftance, 
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( principals ,)  ought  alone  to  be  admitted  ; the 
days  of  mutter  fhould  be  regularly  fixed  by  lieu- 
tenants of  counties  at  ttated  periods ; the  enrol- 
ment of  each  individual  fhould  be  for  the  year  ; 
fevere  fines  fhould  be  levied  for  non-attendance 
at  mutter;  no  permanent  duty  fhould  be  ad- 
mitted, and  twenty-four  days  annual  drill  be 
deemed  fufficient. 

» 

The  cavalry  fhould  be  cloathed  in  red,  and 
the  Irifh  infantry,  like  the  armed  aflociations,  in 
blue • 

All  other  volunteer  corps,  whether  of  cavalry 
or  infantry,  fhould  be  termed  armed  ajjociations  •: 
they  will  probably  come  forward  only  in  large 
towns  and  populous  dittri&s,  but  ought  to  be 
generally  encouraged,  particularly  in  the  me- 
tropolis, in  diftant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
in  fea- ports : they  fhould  produce  no  charge  to 
the  ttate,  excepting  for  arms,  accoutrements, 
and  ammunition  : their  clothing  fhould  be  uni- 
form, in  both  kingdoms,  and  as  during  the  laft 
war,  conttft  of  blue  coats. 

It  feems  indifpenfable  that  the  ufual  grada- 
tions of  rank,  exprefled  in  the  cuftomary  terms 
of  field  officers,  captains,  &c.  fhould  be  con- 
tinued 
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ttinued  to  all  volunteer  corps,  according  to  their 
inumbers,  but  that  no  volunteer  officer  fhould 
lhave  command  of  an  officer  of  the  line,  who  is 
above  the  rank  of  captain  : the  gradation  of 
(.command  lhould  afterwards  be  by  the  next 
irank  in  juniority.* 

All  volunteer  corps  to  be  under  the  generals 
<of  diftri&s,  and  report  to  them  monthly:  the 
; yeomanry  to  be  under  the  infpe&ion  of  officers 
appointed  by  government:  the  afiociations  under 
that  of  the  generals  of  diltri&s. 

It  follows,  from  thefe  regulations,  that  all 
pecuniary  allowances,  which  are  at  prelent 
granted  to  the  whole  of  the  volunteer  infantry 
in  Great  Britain,  and  to  a confiderable  portion 
in  Ireland,  for  drill  and  inlpe&ion  days, — for 
clothing, — for  care  of  arms,  and  for  their  per- 
manent ferjeauts,  lhould  ceale,  and  that  all  fu- 
ture expeuces  and  contingencies,  be  defrayed 
by  thole  individuals,  who  may  hill  continue 
their  patriotic  fervices. 


* Lieutenant-colonel  of  yeomanry  or  armed  associations, 
to  command  a captain,  major  to  command  a lieutenant,  and 
captain  to  command  an  ensign  of  the  line. 

f.  2 With 
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With  regard  to  a plan  for  training  to  arms, 
or,  what  is  perhaps,  of  equal  importance,  for 
having  the  names  enrolled  of  a certain  propor- 
tion of  the  population,  who  may  be  called  upon 
in  event  of  invafion,  the  principle  is  good,  in 
as  much  as  it  entrufts  arms  to  the  nation  at 
large:  it  is  open,  however,  to  numerous  ob- 
je&ions  ; it  can  never  amount  to  any  thing  va- 
luable, in  point  of  military  inftru&ion,  without 
great  expence,  and  it  will  unfettle  the  minds, 
and  obftruft  the  produ6tive  labour  of  a large 
portion  of  the  community  : whether  it  may  ul- 
timately aid  the  regular  army,  by  giving  it  a 
fuppofed  propenfity  to  the  military  profeflion,  is 
equally  doubtful,  for  few  fly  to  arms  through 
amor  patriae  alone,  or  contraft  partiality  for  a 
mufket,  when  accompanied  by  the  fmock  frock 
and  peafants  clothing  : at  all  events,  if  the  mea- 
fure  be  a compulfory  one,  it  is  feared  that  the 
difad  vantages  attending  it  will  increafe  ten-fold  : 
tliofe  who  attend  muft  receive  pay,  the  Ihow  of 
confidence  in  the  national  patriotifm  will  be  loft, 
individual  opprelfion,  for  fubftitutes,  will  be 
greatly  felt,  (for  perfonal  fervice  will,  of  courfe, 
not  be  reforted  to,)  and  the  general  interruption 
to  induftry,  may  rather  create  an  averfion,  than 
a partiality  for  the  profeflion  of  arms. 


As 
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As  the  fpontaneous  aft  ot  a certain  propor- 
tion of  each  clafs*,  who  may  be  difpofed  for 
llittle  or  no  pecuniary  cotifideration,  annually  to 
cenrol  themfelves,  and  lubmit  to  a portion  of  mi* 
ilitary  inftruftion,  a fubfidiary  force,  or  in  other 
’words,  an  armed  pea/untry , may  have  l’ome 
imerit.  In  this  cafe,  the  times  of  affembly  mull 
be  fixed  by  government,  and  the  points  of  ren- 
dezvous in  the  feveral  hundreds,  or  pariflies, 
muft  be  arranged  by  the  civil  admin  iff  ration,  in 
each  county.  It  is  however,  matter  worthy  of 
much  reflection,  whether  it  be  not  piefeiable, 
that  the  burtlienfome  duties  of  war,  fhould  be 
undertaken  by  that  portion  of  the  people  only, 
who  may  be  hired  as  champions  in  defence  of 
the  reft,  and  who,  in  regular  armies,  may  devote 
their  whole  labour  to  this  occupation,  than, 
that  the  induftrious  part  of  the  community 
fhould  be  perpetually  difturbed,  or  the  tranquil 
order  of  l'ociety  thus  unneceffarily  intruded 
upon. 

If  the  author,  however,  err  in  his  view  of 
this  fubjeft,  and  if  it  be  the  intention  of  govern- 

* Mr.  Windham  proposed,  on  3d  April,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  should  be  classed  in  three  parts  for  this 
levy,  the  oldest  person  not  to  exceed  the  age  ot  40. 
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ment  to  arm  the  peafantry  of  this  country,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  retain  the  militia,*  the  only 
mode  of  giving  effeCt  to  the  former,  appears  to 
be  through  the  medium  of  the  local  connections 
of  the  latter ; by  caufing  that  force  to  revert  to 
its  original  inftitution,  and  become  ftationary  in 
its  counties  ; by  diftributing  a certain  portion  of 

its  officers  and  non-commiffioned  officers  in  the 

* 

feveral  hundreds,  weapontakes,  &c.  in  each 
county,  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  forward, 
tind  training  the  fubfidiary  force,  and  by  pla- 
cing it  under  the  control  of  an  infpedting  field 
officer  of  the  line  ; by  fixing  the  days  and  hours 
of  drill,  at  central  points  ; by  requiring  the  at- 
tendance of  an  inferior  civil  officer,  and  exacting 
difcipline  thro’  the  medium  of  fine  and  impri- 
fonment ; by  caufing  no  man  to  leave  his  roll, 
under  the  term  of  one  year,  except  it  be  to  en- 
lift  in  the  army  : and  finally  by  exempting  no 
man  from  the  ballot,  if  it  be  a compulfory  mea- 
fure,  except thofe  who  are  ufuallyfo exempted, and 
members  of  the  yeomanry  and  armed  affociations : 

* If  the  militia  be  retained,  the  additional  force  will,  of 
course,  be  consolidated  with  it,  when,  as  the  home  army,  it 
may  be  adviseable  to  give  it  more  solidity,  and  augment  it  to 
100,000  rank  and  file  : but  in  this  case,  the  militia  must  as- 
sume a new  character,  and  be  returned  to  its  respective  coun- 
ties, to  be  there  quartered  in  barracks. 

thefe, 
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tthefe,  and  a variety  of  other  regulations  will  be 
iindifpenfable  : the  neceflity  of  them,  however, 
proves  the  extreme  difficulty  of  giving  to  any  fyf- 
ttem  of  fubfi diary  force,  either  organization  or  fta- 
Ibility ; of  ever  rendering  it  an  object  worthy  of 
rthe  expence  which  it  will  entail  upon  the  nation, 
cor  of  preventing  it  from  diverting  the  attention 
(of  government,  from  plans  of  national  defence, 
which  are  infinitely  more  fimple  in  their  prin- 
ciple, and  more  important  in  their  object. 


CON - 
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CONCLUSION. 


THESE  fuggeftions  fhall  be  clofed  by  a few 
remarks  upon  that  fubjedt,  the  confederation  of 
which  is  neceffarily  becoming  more  and  more 
infeparable  from  every  meafure,  which  relates 
either  to  the  fecurity  or  to  the  honor  of  our 
country,  the  oeconomy  of  its  pecuniary  re- 
fources. 

A confiderableincreafe  of  expence  may  appear 
tohavebeen  recommended,  particularly  under  the 
heads  of  pay,  chaplains,  penfions  and  the  repetition 
of  bounty,  which  will  enfue  from  the  frequent 
difeharges : but  on  a general  review  of  the 

whole,  it  is  conceived  that  many  fources  of 
oeconomy  will  be  found  to  arife  out  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  fyftem  which  has  been  pro- 
pofed  ; thefe  may  appear  fully  to  juftify  mca- 

fures, 
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ares,  if  any  j unification  were  necefiaiy,  which 
nve  ultimately  moft  important  national  objeds 
i.  view. 

4 r , r ' 

Among  thefe  fources  may  be  confidered/ 

]ft,  The  redudion  of  a large  body  of  cavalry,  Cavalry, Vo* 
ltd  of  the  regiments  of  guards.  The  diniinn- lu,lteers>  &c‘ 
on  of  expence  in  the  whole  volunteer  fyftem, 
ud  the  fmall  diminution  in  the  pay  of  trum- 
iters  and  drummers. 

■2d,  The  redudion  of  the  fecond  lieutenant  Regimental 
donels,  in  all  regiments  of  cavalry  or  infantry,  officers' 
confequence  of  the  regimental  commiffions 
ffing  taken  from  general  officers,  and  the  re- 
coving one  of  the  lieutenants  in  every  troop 
company,  if  the  appointment  of  cadet  be 
aade. 

:3d,  The  diminution  of  bounty,  which  from  Bounty. 
verity-two  guineas  per  man  now  given  for  recruits, 
aay,  as  has  been  Hated,  be  reduced  at  leaft  to 
if,  as  foon  as  that  partiality  for  the  fervice  ffiall 
nve  been  created,  which  the  preceding  fug- 
;tftions  have  aimed  at  effeding,  and  when  the 
aarket  for  recruits  ffiall  be  fhut  in  every  other 
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dire&ion,  than  for  the  regular  army  or  addh 
tional  battalions. 

4th,  The  deereafe  of  defertion  and  the  necef- 
fity  of  difcharging  fo  many  men ; the  ferious 
annual  amount  of  both  of  which  is  beft  afqer- 
tained  by  a reference  to  the  returns  laid  before 
the  Houfe  of  Commons ; a fuperior  defcription 
of  men  will,  it  is  prefumed,  be  hereafter  induced 
to  follow  the  profeffion  of  arms,  and  will  be  pre- 
fented  with  numerous  motives  for  continuing 
their  fervices  in  our  armies. 

• i V . ■ t . * • • *i 

And  finally,  The  redudlion  of  various  regi- 
mental, war  office,  and  agency  accounts,  ir 
confequence  of  the  general  confolidation  of  al- 
lowances, contingencies,  &c.  wherever  pra6ti- 
cable.  The  more  fpeedy  clofing  of  all  army  ac- 
counts whatever.  The  confequent  difeharge  o 
clerks,  and  the  reduction  of  arrears.  And,  th< 
uniting  under  one  defeription  of  agency,  that  o 
the  regular  army,  the  whole  of  thofe  numerou 
offices,  which  the  prefent  diverfity  of  our  lam 
forces  has  naturally  given  rife  to,  confiderabh 
to  the  injury  of  the  public  purfe. 

To  conclude,  in  ffiort,  with  the  fentiment  o 

an  author  of  much  ingenuity  on  thefe  fubjeds 
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;and  whofe  fentiments  are  worthy  of  general  at- 
i tention  * “ Were  our  fyftem  of  national  defence 
reduced  to  a fnnple  and  intelligible  method,  in 
“ which  nothing  fhall  be  admitted,  that  is  not 
“ plainly  calculated  for  national  advantage, 
<(  abufes,  in  the  adminiftration  of  it,  muft  ceafe 
« to  be  pra6ticable,  as  they  will  no  longer  be 
capable  of  concealment.” 

* Macdiarmid  on  National  Defence, 
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